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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the “* Spectator” of Saturday, January 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday sprneating that date. 


NEWS OF TH ‘THE “WEEK. 


HE spanish Republicans, like th like the Portuguese, are greatly 
excited by the news from Brazil, and the heads of three 
Liberal fractions in the Chamber have withdrawn their support 
from Sefior Sagasta. Two of them want a protective tariff, and 
one a tax on the coupons of the Interior Debt, while all are 
disinclined to adopt universal suffrage, as Sefior Sagasta pro- 
poses. The Premier has therefore resigned, but it is supposed 
that he will return to power with a modified Cabinet, and 
conduct affairs until a dissolution is convenient. The interest 
of the crisis in Madrid has, however, been overlaid by the 
severe illness of the little King, now three and a half years 
old. His life has been threatened by an internal inflammation, 
and up to Friday afternoon the gravest fears were enter- 
tained for his safety. His death would be a vast misfortune 
for Spain, for it would almost paralyse the Queen Regent, 
and the succession would devolve on her 
Infanta Mercedes, Princess of the Asturias. 
distrust female Sovereigns, and both the Republicans and | 
the Carlists would receive new accessions of strength. 





No further news has been received from Brazil as to any | 


insurrection, or as to the general condition of public opinion. 
The Government, in fact, appears to control all sources of 
information, the Press being silent or laudatory ; 


correspondents dumb, lest hostile correspondence should be | 
traced to them; and even the Captains of American steamers | 


exceedingly cautious if they intend to return. No fullaccount 
of the events of December 18th, for example, has yet reached 
Europe; and, indeed, nothing does reach it, except an occa- 
sional decree from the Provisional Government. The latest 
proclamation orders the separation of Church and State, and 
we presume the further cessation of all further payments to 
the clergy from the Budget. The amount is not great, €90,000 
a year; and Rome may not be sorry to regain its patronage 
of the Episcopal Sees, which have hitherto been filled by the 
Emperor with the consent of the Pope. But the order will 
greatly affect the position of the Church ; and it is clearly one 
which ought not to have been issued without the consent of 
the Representatives. The idea seems to be that when the Con- 
vention meets, it will confirm all the decrees of the dictator- 
ship as “accomplished facts,” and proceed to legislate upon 
the new basis. 


Trade is so rapidly improving, and the returns of the 
Revenue are so good, that it is believed Mr. Goschen, if no 


misfortune occurs, will, when he produces his next Budget, 
have upwards of £4,000,000 to dispose of. The distribution of 
this excess creates, of course, great interest, and the prevalent 
rumour is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will devote 
two millions to Free Education, and two to a reduction of 1d. 
on the Income-tax. If free education must come, and no 
doubt it is most difficult to resist, that would be as 
just an arrangement as any, but we are not sure that it 
would be the wisest. The unlucky middle class never 
keeps its remitted pennies for more than a year, and 6d. is 
not too much for the rich to pay. We had rather see the 6d. 
retained as the normal Income-tax for all with incomes above 
£500 a year, and use the surplus to take off that preposterous 
Plate-duty, and any taxes remaining, direct or indirect, which 
are only worries. We agree heartily with Mr. Goschen that 
the basis of our taxation is becoming too narrow; but we can- 
not agree that taxes which draw sums under half-a-million are 
ever good taxes, unless, indeed, they act as outworks of larger 
duties. That was the case with the comfit-duty, which the 
House of Commons one night wanted to repeal because it 
brought in nothing, till Mr. Gladstone, in a perfect glow of 
intellectual scorn, showed Members that they were incidentally 
voting away the Sugar-duty. Sugar would have come in as 
comfits. 





The only important speech of the week has been Mr. 
Asquith’s, delivered on Monday at Leeds. It was important 
because he repeated the demand which he made some months 
ago, that the leaders of his party should drop their reserve as 
to the particular scheme by which they propose to carry out 
their Home-rule programme, and declare at once its broad 
features,—i.e., whether it is to be a general scheme for 
federating the distinguishable elements of the United King- 
dom, or otherwise. Mr. Asquith insists that without some such 
declaration, the opponents and the lukewarm friends of Irish 
Home-rule will be able to say that the country has not been 
consulted as to the constitutional method to be adopted for 
granting Home-rule to Ireland; so that even if Irish Home- 
rule should be voted at the next Election. another dissolution 
and another vote of the constituencies on the particular plan 
to be adopted would be inevitable before the opposition of the 





daughter, the | 
The Spaniards | 


resident | 


Unionists, and the disinclination of the House of Lords to 
adopt the new scheme, could be overcome. Mr. Asquith did 
not think that it would improve Mr. Gladstone’s chaaces of 
| success to go to the country on half a scheme, and to exhibit 
| the distrust of the people which would be implied by his very 
| careful suppression of the least popular features of the plan. 

For himself, Mr. Asquith is clearly for Federatism under the 
euphemistic name of decentralisation or devolution. He 
| thinks that Parliament is choked with worn, and that it must 
be disembarrassed of the more local work, which should be com- 
mitted to local Assemblies. That is all very well; but what 
that implies is at most mere Provincial Councils, with perhaps 
somewhat larger powers than the present County Couneils. 
Is Mr. Asquith prepared to maintain that such a local 
Assembly as that ought to content, and must content, 
Treland? If he is, we firmly believe that he wil: soon find 
himself struggling with Mr. Parnell, mild and even ostenta- 
tiously bumble as was Mr. Parnell’s language at Nottingham. 
Mr. Asquith asked for an avowal of the intended scheme in 
order “to disarm at the same time the opposition in front and 
the rebels behind.” So that there aro still “rebels behind,” 
over and above the declared Liberati Unionists? Who are 
they, we wonder ? oe 





But of course Mr. Asquith wil! not tell us. 
There will be a good many mars of them before the dissolution 
comes. 


It is said that the majority in the French Chamber intend 
to insist that all the commercial treaties of France, whieh are 





now rapidly expiring, shall be left wnrenewed, and that 
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France shall adopt a policy of general Protection. The 
République Franyaise insists on this course,and it is, of course, 
favoured by the great group of Members who have agreed to 
protect agricultural interests, and who see that they can tax 
food more easily if Protection is extended all round. We 
should not be much alarmed by these declarations, which will 
irritate many great interests—as, for example, the wine trade 
—but for two other impulses which weigh heavily with French 
politicians. They are inclined to fancy that American Pro- 
tection is the cause of American prosperity, instead of the 
drawback on it, and they are anxious to increase the revenue 
without more direct taxation. They dread every reduction in 
expense as unpopular with voters, and they must get rid of 
the deficit, which compels them to raise a loan every three 
years. This very year the Treasury must fund the Floating 
Debt, which is attaining the frightful sum of £60,000,000, and 
will, if it is not removed, disable the Treasury from borrowing 
for pressing needs. The population is not educated enough 
to see what indirect taxation costs, and fiercely resents any 
demand for payments in actual cash, whether as income-tax 
or an increase on the contribution fonciere. 


The influenza has, we hope, passed its worst and begun its 
decline. It is spreading in range, diminishing inintensity. It 
seems to have got a good hold in England now, but to visit 
chiefly places where there is a good deal of congregated life. 
It spreads at the East End, gets a strong hold of hospitals,— 
St. Bartholomew’s, for instance, is very much overweighted 
with it,—and attacks all the larger places of trade. In Paris 
the death-rate is declining at last ; and even in Vienna influenza 
was reported yesterday to be less virulent, though it is even 
asserted that more than 40 per cent. of the whole population 
have suffered or are suffering from it. At Marseilles, too, it is 
raging with great severity, and in Canada and the States it 
appears to be still graver in type. In New York the deaths 
had suddenly sprung up from 146 on Monday, to 255 on 
‘Tuesday, and 250 on Wednesday, but on Thursday there 
wes some decrease. It would seem that nowhere has the 
epidemic assumed so serious a character as on the great 
Western Continent. 


Mr. Rutherford Hayes, ex-President of the United States, 
and now President of the Congress of Prison Societies, has 
recently made a strong “deliverance” upon the state of the 
eriminal law in the States of the Union. He declares that, 
owing to the technicalities still maintained, the multitude of 
appeals, and the absurd demand for unanimity in juries, there 
is no feeling of certainty as to the operation of the criminal 
laws, and that this is the ultimate cause both of lynchings 
and of murderous duels. He proposes, therefore, as a 
beginning, that a large majority of a jury should be able 
to give a verdict, but makes no suggestion as to the 
abolition of the legal sourees of delay. The magnitude of the 
evil denounced by Mr. Hayes is acknowledged by all impartial 
men in America; but the representatives appear indifferent, 
and it is not probable, unless public sentiment is stirred 
by some conspicuous failure of justice, with a most popular 
citizen or a well-known woman for victim, that anything 
will be done. The puzzling element in the matter is that 
che failure of justice does not arise from any wish that it 
should fail, but from a kind of imbecility in the Legislatures. 
The mob hangs murderers without seruple, but the repre- 
sentative bodies will not. 


A Conference is sitting in Prague, practically, though not 
nominally, under the presidency of the Emperor of Austria, 
which it is hoped may terminate the long dispute between 
the German and the Czech Deputies. The latter, who 
represent 3,000,006 people, say Bohemia is theirs, that it 
ought to be autonomous, and that until it is they must, in 
the interest of their race, as well as out of respect to their 
history, treat the Kingdom as essentially a Slav State. The 
language, for example, used in the Courts, in the schools, and 
in official documents must be Czeck, The Germans, who repre- 
sent 2,000,000, say, in reply, that theive is the higher civilisation, 
that they do all the work of the country, that they own 
most of its soil, and that, although they are willing to 
acknowledge that Bohemia is a Slav State, they must 
protect the German language jn schools and districts in 
which the majority is German, Till that is conceded, 
they will not enter tie Diet. The contest, though it rages 
veund language as a pivot, has, of course, a deeper origin; but 








the Emperor hopes some inodus vivendi may ultimately be 
found. The proceedings of the Conference are kept strictly 
secret, but a favourable issue is hardly hoped for. So excited 
are the Czechs that, although strict Catholics, they hold 
meetings in honour of John Huss, and though willing to 
accept the German proposals if autonomy is conceded, they 
reject them under the present condition of affairs. The dis. 
cussion certainly does not show that the modern spirit is 
incompatible with race-hatred. 


The news from Eastern Africa is still confused. A message 
has been received from Nyassa stating that Major Serpa 
Pinto has searched a British steamer on the lake, and pulled 
down her flag; but this is supposed to be an expansion of the 
original account of that officer’s proceedings. Lord Salisbury, 
however, on his recovery from his illness, addressed 
despatch to Lisbon which, though “not minatory,” demanded 
a distinct disavowal of Major Pinto, and implied in courteous 
language that if this were not complied with, negotiations 
must cease. The Portuguese Government, in reply, gave the 
required assurance, and the Dia, which is almost directly 
official, states that the Government will make any concession 
which is not one of rights, in order to avoid “ affronts from 
England which we cannot ourselves avenge, and from which 
it would be degrading to count upon foreigners to defend us, 
The first point of honour of the weak is prudence.” Portugal 
will not retire, lest her prestige in Africa should be weakened, 
and if pressed beyond bearing, will invoke an International Con- 
vention. She, however, “trusts in the moderation of England.” 
There is rather too much verbiage about all these declarations ; 
but it is said that Major Pinto’s troops have already evacuated 
Shiré, and if so, it may be possible to maintain the status quo 
till final arrangements can be made, for which purpose Lord 
Salisbury, though advised to visit Dieppe, will remain near 
London until a settlement is arrived at. 





The Empress Augusta, mother of the German Emperor, 
died in Berlin, in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 7th inst., of 
the prevailing epidemic. The Empress, who was seventy- 
eight years old, was hardly a political personage, but she was 
well and favourably known to the people for her interest in 
benevolent undertakings, and especially in the Red Cross 
Society. She was originally a Princess of Saxe-Weimar, 
and retained all her life the impress of her own family, 
with its interest in literature and liking for men of 
genius and knowledge. She is said to have been strongly 
opposed to the politics of her husband, and she detested 
Prince Bismarck, who on his part made no secret of his dis- 
like of her Majesty, especially as protectress of Count H. 
Arnim. With her death a link passes away between old 
Germany, the land of many divisions, many Courts, and much 
thinking, and the new Germany, with one Court, many corps 
Varmeée, and thoughts chiefly devoted to the development of 
military strength. The old Germany was the pleasanter to 
all savants, all strangers, and probably to the Empress 
Augusta. 


Lord Dunraven, speaking to the Liverpool Conservative 
Club on Monday, insisted on the great complication which it 
would introduce into our relations with our Colonies, if instead 
of an Imperial Parliament, it became necessary practically 
to consult the views of a variety of local Parliaments; and 
then he went on to the critical attitude of the labouring 
classes at the present time,—critical partly in consequence 
of the wish of the more skilled labourer to obtain a share 
in the profits, and partly in consequence of the revolt of 
the unskilled labourer against the hardships of the conditions 
under which he works. As to the hours of labour, he 
believed that they might be materially shortened in many 
trades without any reduction of wages. One of the great 
Yorkshire coal-fields was, he declared, worked on the eight- 
hours’ principle, and Lord Dunraven thought that there are 
many trades in which an eight-hours’ day of labour would 
make extremely little difference in the production. He went 
further, and was, on the whole, favourable to the interference 
of the State to restrict the day to eight hours. That seems to 
us very imprudent advice of Lord Dunraven’s, as well as to 
involve a very grave and needless interference with the work- 
man’s liberty. The system of strikes and lock-outs wasted, 
he said, an enormous amount of money. Of course it does; 
but strikes and lock-outs have not often been caused by a cry 
for the diminution of the hours of labour, and we do not know 
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how they are to be prevented by a statutory eight-hours’ day, 
unless the State is also to settle by statute the rate of wages 
in every trade,—a monstrous notion, but one almost involved 
in Lord Dunraven’s singularly rash suggestion as to hours of 
labour. Lord Dunraven appears to us to meddle a good deal 
in what he does not really understand. 


The Attorney-General, in his speech at Torquay on Thurs- 
day, made a serious mistake in speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 
unfortunate reserve as to the plan by which he intends to 
carry out his Home-rule scheme, if he wins the next General 
Election, as “ the confidence trick,” and saying that he and his 
friends desire to know “ under which thimble the pea is.” It 
seems to us a great mistake in Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
not to adopt a franker policy, though we believe that their 
reserve is in a great degree due to thoroughly divided counsels, 
—one party, containing Mr. Morley, and, we believe, Lord 
Spencer, greatly objecting to a grand federal scheme, and 
another party, headed by Mr. Gladstone and supported by 
the junior members of his party, warmly supporting such a 
scheme. But evenif the reserve be deliberate, which we greatly 
doubt, there is no vestige of swindling in it, and it is a great 
blunder to exacerbate party differences which are already bitter 
enough, by the use of language imputing bad faith to oppo- 
nents. Sir Richard Webster is both too good and too moderate 
a man to have made such a mistake deliberately. No doubt 
the temptation to make the worst of his opponents’ reserve 
came upon him suddenly in the course of his speech. But he 





should have resisted it. 


On Wednesday evening, Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff | 
delivered an address as President of the Richmond Atheneum. 
His subject was the life and writings of the late Matthew | 


the young men of the city would be careful to avoid such 
societies, connection with which would exclude them from the 
Church.” That is explicit enough, but hardly strong enough. 
We regard the condemnation to death by a secret society as a 
murder of a very much more heinous kind than any merely 
passionate and undeliberate act of murder. 


Mr. Gladstone made one of his kindly and pleasant sveeches 
to his son’s tenants on Thursday at Hawarden, and told them, 
as we are happy to observe, that Mr. W. H. Gladstone himself 
might even have been present without any very great act of 
imprudence, had he not been anxious to keep very strictly 
within the terms of the medical advice by which he is guiding 
himself. Mr. Gladstone pointed out how much Free-trade 
did at first even for the farmer’s class. Though it slightly 
diminished the price of wheat, it diminished so notably the 
cost of everything that the farmer uses as to tend, on the 
whole, to his prosperity, up to the time when, about the 
year 1873, the new competition in both crops and stock 
from India and the United States began to threaten the 
farmer with absolute bankruptcy. Even then North Wales 
held out much better than the Lothians, where something 
akin to an agricultural revolution took place. Severe as the 
pressure had been even in Wales, the farms of various sizes 
existing there had borne the crisis better than the large hold- 
ingsin the Lothians, where the suffering was very acute. Mr. 
Gladstone held that what is called Nationalisation of the Land 
is not at all a promising mode of dealing with the Land ques- 
tion ; but he spoke of it with so subdued a tone of distrust, as 
rather to surprise us. Mr. Gladstone is always dilating on the 
overpressure which besets both Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. What would that overpressure be if any measure for 
nationalisation of the land were ever passed? Why, the cares 


Arnold, and he illustrated the inefficiency of our boasted politi- | and duties of both would be trebled at one fell swoop, and all 





cal machinery by saying that if Mr. Arnold had been elected to 


the House of Commons, he might have perhaps become War | 


to no purpose, except to produce a great catastrophe from 
which the people would not recover for many years. A wilder 


Minister or Minister of Public Destruction, or even the head | conception of impossible duties for totally unfit agents never 
of the Board of Works or Minister of Public Construction; | yet entered the mind of man, than the scheme implied in what 


but Minister of Public Instruction, for which his career had | 
very specially fitted him, never. That is a good epigram, but | 
we are not sure that it is true. For our own part, we think 
that Mr. Arnold would have been quite as likely to have been 
made Vice-President of the Council of Education as President 
of the Board of Works, and a great deal more likely to have 
been made Vice-President of the Council of Education, than 
Minister at War. Censure founded on pure hypothesis is 
hardly as telling as it might be. 


Sir Mountstuart gave a very hearty and just appreciation to 


f Matthew Arnold’s poems, and truly said that | oma , 
a ees ee : . | Christians of Indo-China have borne every variety of torture 


| and painful death. But then, so did the Chinese Mussulmans 


it would be by his poems, and not by his prose works, that he 
would be remembered. It is not saying much to declare, as 
he did, that Mr. Arnold’s poems would be a great deal more 
popular thirty years hence than they are now. 
Arnold lived to survive Mr. Browning and Lord Tennyson, 
—and he was very much the junior of both,—he would inevit- 
ably have been made the next Poet-Laureate, and we do not 
know that he would have been regarded as a great falling-off 
even from the present very great holder of that office. Sir M. 
E. Grant-Duff remarked that both the great Dr. Arnold and 
his still more illustrious son had in a certain measure seemed 
to anticipate their own deaths. Dr. Arnold wrote in his diary 
on the day before his death: “ How nearly can I say Viwi.” 
Matthew Arnold had filled up in his diary the actual day of his 
death by anticipation with a verse from Ecclesiastes : “ Weep 
bitterly over the dead as he is worthy, and then comfort thy- 
self; drive heaviness away, thou shalt not do him good, but 
hurt thyself.” Alas! we are not generally in such danger of 
hurting ourselves in that way. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. O’Callaghan, 
having heard a statement that the Mayor of Cork was a Fenian, 
put the question openly to him whether that was so or not, and 
expressed great satisfaction on receiving an assurance that it 
is not true. There is, however, said the Bishop, a Fenian 
Society in existence in Cork, and one which assumes the right 
to condemn to death under certain circumstances which are 
defined by the supreme council of the Association. “He 
wished to say openly that it was immoral for any man to 
impose such an obligation on another, and it was immoral and 
demeaning for any man to submit to such authority. He did 
not say these things in the interest of politics, and he hoped 


Had Matthew | 


| testify to intense feeling between the two races. 





is called nationalisation of the land. 


Mr. Stanley, in a letter to Mr. A. Bruce, written on October 
15th, 1889, bears the strongest testimony to the reality of the 
Uganda conversions to Christianity. He says :—* These 
native Africans have endured the most deadly persecution,— 


| the stake and the fire, the cord and the club, the sharp knife 
| and the rifie-bullet have all been tried to cause them to reject 
| the teachings they have absorbed.” 
| prised, we should say that the usual “note’ 
| Christians was fidelity to death under persecution. 


So far from being sur- 
> of coloured 
The 
Japanese Christians died by the hundred thousand, and the 


who were extirpated in Yunnan, and so do many Pagan com- 
munities when defeated by Mahommedans,—e.q., the fire- 
worshippers still lingering in Persia. The truth is, while 
many dark men become Christians in the highest sense, they 
all, when assailed about their faith, fall into the mood of Sir 
F. Doyle’s “drunken private of the Buffs;” they will not 
yield, lest they should seem to themselves less than men. 


The accounts of the lynching of Negroes in Barnwell 
County, South Carolina, published in the New York Herald, 
The white 
men believed that a series of murders whieh had occurred in 
the county were committed by Negroes, and lynched eight 
black prisoners who had been arrested on a charge of killing 
a man named Martin, not because of the murder they had or 
had not committed, so much as out of general vengeance. 
The Negroes, on their side, though abstaining from retaliation, 
probably out of fear of a massacre, threatened to, quit the 
county in a body, and so arrest all labour,—a resolution, how- 
ever, from which they were dissuaded by their preachers. 
They absolutely refused, however, to bury the dead, and, as 
the white man will not bury Negroes, the bodies will remain 
in the waggons in which the Sheriff had placed them, until 
they endanger the health of the neighbourhood, or are 
removed, as they prohably will be, by coloured convicts, The 
case has excited a general horror in America, but we do not 
see that any redress is considered possible, nor do we learn 
that the State has any intention of strengthening jts jaws. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent, 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97} to 972. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


MR. ASQUITH’S DEMAND. 


2 gece do not appear to be many political issues at 
present on which Lord Hartington and Mr. Asquith 
agree, though judging by the solid, calm, and eminently 
lucid character of their intellects, we should have been 
disposed to anticipate a priori that there would be very 
few issues on which they would have differed. But as 
they do happen to differ diametrically on most of the 
critical issues of the day, and as each is held in very high 
estimation not only by his own party but by his opponents, 
we cannot help thinking that their cordial and confident 
agreement on this one point that Mr. Gladstone ought to 
publish with all convenient speed at least a clear outline of 
his new plan for retaining the Irish representatives at 
Westminster, while giving Ireland a distinct Parliament of 
her own in Dublin, and a political Administration dependent 
on the confidence of that Parliament, is all the more 
significant not only of the intrinsic reasonableness of the 
demand, but also of the probable disposition of the country 
to recognise the reasonableness of the demand. It is 
not often that antagonists as keen and as signally able 
as these two, concur strongly on any important point. 
And when they do, we may feel tolerably sure that their 
concurrence proceeds from some cause so firmly founded 
in political good sense, that the country is pretty sure to 
come to the same way of thinking. Lord Hartington’s 
argument is the weightier of the two. This is not a ques- 
tion, he says, of Ireland alone, hardly even of Ireland 
chiefly. It is chiefly a question of the effect this great 
change will have on the Constitution and destiny of the 
United Kingdom, and without knowing that, the whole 
issue is concealed from view. Yet in order to calculate 
the effect of the proposed change on the Constitution of 
the United Kingdom, the very first essential is to know, 
not what the change in Ireland is to be, so much as what 
the consequent change in the relations of Ireland to the 
United Kingdom, and the change in the relation of 
the other constituents of the United Kingdom to each 
other, are to be. But that is precisely the information 
which Mr. Gladstone at present declines to give, and 
is supported by his chief lieutenants in refusing to 
give. Such is the ground of Lord Hartington’s demand, 
and it seems to us a ground which it is impossible 
to state without carrying conviction to every candid 
mind. Mr. Asquith’s justifieztion for the demand is not 
so \mpressive, for it is addressed more to the minds 
of the electioneerers and less to the minds of states- 
men. But it is quite as unanswerable. ‘Consider,’ he 
says in effect, ‘why Mr. Gladstone was beaten in 1886, It 
was because the great proposal with which his Government 
identified itself had never been submitted to the con- 
stituencies at the Election of 1885 ; and consequently, even 
the Liberals came back pledged only to a general support 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy as laid before the constituencies 
in the autumn of that year. The consequence was that 
those who did not like Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposal, felt 
perfectly at liberty to withhold their support. They had 
given pledges to support Mr. Gladstone’s “authorised 
programme.” They had given no pledge to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s brand-new Irish policy. Indeed, many of 
them may have given pledges in an opposite sense. 
Mr. Gladstone will repeat that same serious blunder 
if he goes to the country with so vague a policy as 
Home-rule for Ireland, and no broad outline as to 
the constitutional mode in which Home-rule is to be 
worked out. The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
will tell the constituencies, and tell them truly, that 
one at least of the most weighty issues has been kept 
back from the judgment of the country,—namely, the 
effect of the proposed Irish settlement on the political 
future of Great Britain. And not only will the Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists be able to urge this 
with great effect, but even among the Gladstonians there 
will be not a few Members who will come back to the 
House saying that though they are pledged to give Home- 
rule to Ireland, they are not pledged to any particular 
mode of doing it which might be regarded as likely 
to weaken the unity of Great Britain, and needlessly to 
reduce the strength of the United Kingdom. Hence, 


eyen if Mr. Gladstone obtained a decisive majority for | 








Irish Home-rule, he would not be in the least secure f 
keeping that majority for any scheme,—such as fo. . 
example, the Federal scheme,—for welding together a en 
the disjointed parts into which the United Kingdom pa ht 
be broken up. And the majority for Irish Home-rule in 
the vague, might dwindle away in Committee into a 
minority for Mr. Gladstone’s particular mode of solvin 

the problem.’ Such is Mr. Asquith’s argument, and “id 
rightly holds that a dissolution ad hoe might be fairly 
demanded not only for the decision of the question 

“Ts Ireland to have Home-rule?” but also for the 
decision of the question, “Is Irish Home-rule to involve 
Home-rule for important constituent elements of Great 
Britain ?—and if so, on what broad constitutional outline?” 
We see no reasonable answer to that argument of Mr 
Asquith’s, and it goes to show that unless Mr. Gladstone 
is prepared, after gaining his victory at the polls, if he should 
gain it, to dissolve again within a few months of the previous 
dissolution, and again carry the country for his special 
scheme, he will be in great danger of a second checkmate 

And Mr. Asquith might have added, what it needs no great 
sagacity to see, that a more unpopular course, from the 
electioneering point of view, than to proceed in a manner 
which would involve two dissolutions of Parliament within 
a few months of each other, where one would be enough, 
can hardly be conceived by politicians. These two argu- 
ments are of course, at bottom, only. different aspects of 
the same argument, for a second dissolution ad hoc could 
not reasonably be demanded, if a decisive answer had been 
returned by the constituencies to the whole constitutional 
issue presented to them for their verdict. 


Now let us consider what reply Mr. Gladstone may be 
supposed to give to Mr. Asquith’s demand. He may 
say, and probably would say, that if you want to get a 
clear answer from a great democracy, you must not put a 
very complicated question of constitutional procedure 
before them, but a simple question of justice or injustice, 
right or wrong; that it is the strategy of his opponents 
to confuse the constituencies with details of constitutional 
procedure ; and that it is his best and highest policy to 
keep their eyes fixed on the political morality of giving 
Ireland a sense of real liberty and_ self-government ; 
and that, so far from its being true that the main question 
is the question of the effect upon Great Britain, this 
matters exceedingly little, and is a purely subordinate 
question of prudence and manipulation, as compared 
with the great moral question whether Ireland has been 
and is at the present time unjustly treated, and if so, 
whether we are not bound at any cost to wipe out 
the stain upon our name. He would say, in short, 
that the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists want to. 
raise a constitutional dust by which the eyes of the’ 
ordinary voter would be blinded to the main issue; and 
that by refusing to give his plan in detail, he is pre- 
venting them from raising this constitutional dust, and 
keeping the great mass of the electors to what he believes 
to be the only important issue, He might further appeal 
to Mr. Asquith to say whether he too does not admit that 
the Irish aspect of the question is the main aspect, and 
the supposed consequence to Great Britain the mere 
fringe of the controversy; and whether it is not better 
to keep the fringe of the controversy as much as possible 
in the background, at ali events up to the very eve of the 
Election, and let the country decide the main question on 
its merits, without being too much distracted by fine 
utilitarian arguments. Now, if Mr. Gladstone did make 
such an appeal as this to Mr. Asquith, we cannot 
profess to vouch for Mr. Asquith’s answer. Probably 
he might admit that, in his opinion, the Irish aspect 
of the question is the main aspect, but insist that 
none the less the constitutional arrangement is so im- 
portant, that unless it had been fully discussed by the 
country before the dissolution, a second dissolution ad hoc 
might be reasonably demanded, and that nothing would 
injure the electioneering prospects of the party more than 
an admission that every Member returned to vote for Irish 
Home-rule would be almost immediately compelled to go 
through a second contest in order to settle the further 
jgsues of Scotch, Welsh, and English Home-rule. 

But whatever answer Mr. Asquith might give to such az 
appeal from Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal Unionists at least 
will deny absolutely the truth of his distinction between 
the moral and the constitutional aspect of the question. 
They will say that a moral question is involved in 
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treating Ireland on the same principles on which the 
rest of the United Kingdom is to be treated, but is 
not involved in the decision whether that shall be 
effected by listening fairly to Irish grievances in the 
Imperial Parliament, or by granting Ireland a Parliament 
and Administration of her own. And they will point out 
to Mr. Gladstone that up to 1885 this was his position too, 
and that they only contend now for the very doctrine for 
which he contended when he disestablished the Irish 
Church and introduced the Irish Land Bill. It seems 
simply extravagant for Mr. Gladstone to assert that the 
constituencies have a right to say whether the Irish are 
entitled to a separate Parliament and Administration, and 
yet have no right to say whether Engiand, Scotland, and 
Wales will be benefited or greatly injured by being forced 
to accept separate Parliaments and Administrations for 
which they had never asked, and which would never even 
have been offered to them but for the extreme difficulty of 
giving Ireland an independent political life of her own 
without either forcing the same sort of life on other por- 
tions of the Kingdom, or else putting Ireland in a position 
in which Separation would become simply a question of 
time and opportunity. 





THE QUARREL WITH PORTUGAL. 


E do not see that Lord Salisbury could have done 
any more than he has done in the Portuguese 
affair. It is quite impossible that negotiations should 
move in a matter which so directly excites public opinion 
in two countries with the rapidity of conversations in a 
theatre, and already the despatches on the subject are 
forwarded by telegraph. A great many considerations 
forbid a recourse to force against Portugal until all other 
means have failed; but the Government of Lisbon has 
been warned, in terms well understood by diplomatists, 
that force is not far off. As we understand the facts 
allowed to ooze out, the Premier has addressed a second 
despatch to the Lisbon Foreign Office demanding that 
the acts of its agents in the Shire highlands should 
be repudiated explicitly, lest they should render nego- 
tiation impossible ; and they have been repudiated, 
the Government of Lisbon only stipulating that the 
status quo shall be maintained until the principle of some 
arrangement has been decided on. That may be a mere 
trick to gain time; but one does not see what advantage 
time is to yield to Portugal in the discussion, and in itself 
the demand is not unreasonable. If it is followed by the 
necessary agreement defining once for all the limits of 
action of the two States, well and good; and if not, we 
shall have exhausted toleration before dismissing the 
Portuguese Legation or commencing hostilities. No 
right whatever has been given up; nor is there the 
smallest chance that the Portuguese, unless they deli- 
berately intend to provoke a war, will renew in any 
way whatever the attacks upon our dependants. The 
contingency excluded must be mentioned in order to ex- 
haust the chances, but it seems to reasonable men quite 
impossible. The Portuguese are fairly well informed, and 
must be well aware that the case is one in which the British 
Government must act, and if it acts, will have the support 
of the whole people. Mr. Gladstone is not the man to 
embarrass the foreign policy of his rival in a serious 
dispute; and if he were, his hands in this instance would 
be weak. Not only are many of his strongest English 
supporters desirous of much more vigorous action in 
South Africa than is yet contemplated, but he would 
have against him the whole body of anti-slavery opinion, 
which is irrespective of party, and, unless we are mis- 
informed, nearly the entire Scotch vote. Scotland is as 
much interested in Africa as ever she was in India; both 
the Scotch Churches are involved in the missions whose 
field Major Serpa Pinto has been threatening, and a 
majority of all the missionaries, explorers, and merchants, 
teaching, travelling, or trading in the region, are Scotch- 
men. The Liberals could select no worse battle-field 
for their own interests, and even if they could force 
a dissolution on the subject, could choose no occasion 
for one so certain to be fatal. Lord Salisbury has, in fact, 
a free hand, if only he will be decided enough; and of his 
decision under such circumstances we have no fear. 
It is a great pity that this country possesses no terri- 
tory in West Africa which could be offered to Portugal | 
in exchange for her possessions upon the East Coast. She | 


is a pure nuisance there, both to us and to the world; and 
while she can, from deficiency of physical means, secure no 
benefit for herself, she is in the way of one of the most 
magnificent enterprises on which this country has ever 
entered. If but a little opposition were removed—if we 
made up our minds, for example, as we ought to do, to 
sacrifice Morocco to France as the only Power able and 
willing to restore that great Empire to the domain 
of civilisation—and Portugal were out of the way, 
England might take up the vast burden of governing 
East Africa from Alexandria down to the Zambesi. The 
Nile, improved as to its channel by a liberal expenditure 
of dynamite, would be her high-road down to the Lakes, 
and from thence two railways would connect her with 
Zanzibar and the debouchure of the Zambesi. Acting from 
two Viceroyalties, one seated at Cairo and the other in Zan- 
zibar, which is already, as to its commerce and people, a de- 
pendency of India, and raising one small army of Soudanese 
and another of blacks, the British could really govern and 
enforce order over regions as great as India, and among 
populations numbering millions, but as utterly barbarous 
as they were three thousand years ago. They are, however, 
willing to work, the extinction of slave-stealing would 
remove the permanent dread which makes civilisation im- 
possible, and commerce and agriculture would soon provide 
them with the means of existence. The Indians, who 
already enter East Africa through Zanzibar, would swarm 
in in millions to a land which suits their habits and their 
constitutions, and would furnish at once the lower agents 
necessary for the work of administration. Broad roads 
would be cut through the forest, light guns would sup- 
port a mounted black police, and we should speedily 
find among the fiercer tribes one which appreciated 
order; it might be the Masai, who, cruel and untameable 
though they seem, are not much wilder than our own 
Afreedees, or more savage than many of the tamed tribes 
of Orissa and Chittagong. There are in East Africa 
river-valleys as large as provinces, forests which cover 
kingdoms, mineral regions of unknown extent, mountain 
slopes and high plateaux on which Europeans could live 
in safety, and British troops would remain as healthy as 
in Malta or the better stations of the Punjab. A low land- 
tax on the Indian system would soon produce revenue, as 
would the multiplication of harbours ; and in ten years a 
fourth of Africa might be lving at peace, with its black 
population enabled, for the first time in history, to show 
in perfect freedom, but under the dominion of law, what 
capacities it possessed. Exploration would meanwhile 
continue, not as at present through adventurers controlled 
mainly by their own wills, but through organised parties 
with definite objects, seeking definite rewards, and invested 
with the powers and subjected to the strong restraints of 
officers in a Queen’s ship at sea. The gradual reduction 
of district after district in this new India would be work 













tor the educated English youth for a generation, and it is 
the work in which, by the most important of all evidence, 
that of the black tribes themselves, our countrymen 
best sueceed. The black men will tolerate their cold 
though high-handed justice when they will bear uo other 


European control. Disagreeable as we are, and convinced 
that our own ways are the only ways of reason, we are just 
in intention, if not always in act; we take no women by 
force; and we not only do not grudge but delight in any 
native display of wealth gained by fair means. Silently, 
almost without notice from the world, the fertilising Pax 
Britannica would settle down upon Eastern Africa, and a 
new Empire as full of a sort of civilisation as Bengal 
would be added to the resources of the world, 2n Empire 
which might, too, if we may learn from the history of 








Uganda, or that other object-lesson, the recor] of the 
black man in North and South America, be at least 
nominally Christian. 

The dream will come true in time, for the seclusion of 
Africa has not been broken into for nothing; nor van the 






Arab slave-stealer, able desperado as he is, pres 
the strength of organised civilisation. He migh* win, pro- 
bably would win, if he could cross the sea, for he is among 
the bravest of mankind, and his creed secures him recruits 
in the boldest of the Negroes; but wherever a gunboat 
can float, he is met by an impassable barrier. We shail 
win, as our children will see; but it seems 2 yity that 
before the real work can commence, a generation should be 





lost in a sanguinary contest with Arab slave-stealers ; in a 
battle of sterile spites with the French people, of which 
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in many of its details country-town rivals for position 
would be ashamed ; and in a wasteful struggle with a Power 
like Portugal, which could do nothing with East Africa 
if it got it, and which, by the favour it shows to slavery 
and slave-stealers, proves that it has not even a civilised 
ideal towards which it strains. We suppose we must go 
through with it all, the negotiations, and the com- 
promises, and the imperfect agreements ending in ever 
new quarrels, until twenty years hence the South African 
Dominion, with the harsh determination that is the specialty 
of our race in South Africa, settles the matter once for all 
by bidding Portugal depart ; for that is our present method, 
and more or less has always been our method, though we 
forget our own ways. The English would never have con- 
quered India but for the Anglo-Indians, any more than 
they would have occupied the interior of North America 
but for the “Colonials” of two centuriesago. Still, it seems 
& pity that so much time should be lost, that this genera- 
tion of Blacks should have so little benefit from our capacity 
to rule, and that we should injure the future of our race 
by another twenty years of hesitations. Men, however, 
must work as best they can with the tools they have; the 
representative body which rules us cannot make up its 
mind that any decided course either forward or backward 
is at once just and expedient ; and the leader who knows 
that a democracy will follow, if only led, has yet to make 
his appearance. We must move, if we move at all, by the 
long path, and the first step in it just now is not to crush 
Portugal, but to see that Portugal takes nothing, more 
especially any district commanding the roads from 
Bechuanaland to the north, which belongs to us. 


MR. LABOUCHERE ON DEMOCRACY IN 
ENGLAND. 


T is always worth while to listen when Mr. Labouchere 
has something to say on current politics. He is 
not a statesman, but unquestionably he has certain great 
advantages for estimating the flow of public opinion. He 
is hampered by no prejudices; he has no personal likes or 
dislikes in regard to any special set of views; and his 
judgment is not biassed a feather’s weight by devotion to 
or admiration for any particular statesman. Hence his 
absence of bias is almost complete, and he can speak 
as to the internal affairs of his own party in a manner 
which makes his opinion really worth having. No doubt 
he wants his own side to win, and therefore, like all good 
party politicians, invariably insists that a majority of the 
electors are against his opponents. With that limitation, 
however, he is capable of gauging the political situation 
with singular accuracy. He desires that the Gladstonian 
Party should come into office, and that he should have 
contributed largely to that result; but he is not led away 
by any longings after specific legislation. He has no 
private legislative fish to fry,—no intense and overmaster- 
ing desire for keeping the Irish at Westminster or for 
getting rid of them,—no impassioned yearning for Dis- 
establishment, for Local Option, for a free breakfast-table, 
for passing this or that measure, or for getting this or that 
friend or adherent into office. His simple desire is to spot 
the winning horse in legislation,—that is, to give his voice 
for what he considers the mass of Gladstonian electors 
principally desire. Accordingly, it is with no small interest 
that we turn to this month’s Forwm, in which Mr. Labou- 
chere undertakes to enlighten the American people in 
regard to “ English Democracy,” and its aims and tenden- 
cies. In it we may read what a singularly candid Radical 
regards as the drift of opinion within the Gladstonian 
Party. 

We all know how the ordinary Home-rule rhetorician 
tries to make the night of opposition cheerful by his 
assurances that the great majority of the English people are 
deeply stirred on the Irish Question, and that the masses 
are panting to give Ireland freedom, and to allow her to 
manage her own affairs in her own way. Home-rule, they 
declare, is not to be granted merely as a matter of ex- 
pediency, or as the least troublesome solution of a difficult 
problem, but as the outcome of a righteous enthusiasm in 
favour of emancipating our Irish brethren, and freeing 
them from oppression. In Mr. Labouchere’s cooler view 
of the question, all this tall-talk comes to look very small. 
The Election of 1886 was lost to the Gladstonians, he tells 
us, because the country believed that Home-rule would lead 
to the disintegration of the Empire. The electors, however, 


| are now getting over this fear; but in spite of that, they 
are not really in favour of Home-rule. “They would un. 
doubtedly prefer,” he says, “the present system; but 
coercion, as practised by Mr. Balfour, is distasteful to 
them, and if they must choose between Home-rule and 
Coercion, they prefer the former.” In other words, Mr 
Labouchere has deliberately come to the conclusion that 
his party is a party of Copperheads,—the name which, it 
will be remembered, was given to the men. who theoreti- 
cally would have liked to preserve the American Union 
but who were unwilling to coerce the South into obedience 
to the law. Mr. Labouchere, in fact, thinks that our latter. 
day Copperheads are in a majority, and will there. 
fore win. We doubt, in the first place, whether they 
are anything like half the nation. But even if the 

were, they would not win. Probably the actual majority 
in the North were at first against forcing the South 
to return to the Union; but in spite of that, the 
hard-headed, keen, and determined minority led by Lin- 
coln and Grant got its way. A majority with a policy 
so hopelessly negative as that of the Gladstonian Copper- 
heads will never prevail, especially as their first act would 
have to be the taking of so positive a step as putting 
down Belfast with artillery and Gatlings. As to the 
feelings of the English democracy towards that of Ireland, 
Mr. Labouchere is equally unsympathetic when judged 
from the conventional Gladstonian standpoint. According 
to him, “it would be an error to suppose that the Irish 
are popular in England; they are the reverse.” This, he 
goes on to argue, is due “to Irishmen coming over here 
and competing with Englishmen for labour.” “ Home- 
rule,” he goes on, “is far more popular in those parts of 
England where there are few Irish than where they are in 
large numbers.” Surely it would be impossible to take 
the gilt off the ginger-bread more completely. No Unionist 
sneers at the “ Union of Hearts” have ever been half as 
cutting. The benevolent feelings of the British democracy 
in regard to the Irish will not apparently stand the strain 
of the slightest contact. The Irishman, if he is to be loved 
and admired, must be kept well out of sight. 

In spite, however, of his somewhat dreary and re- 
stricted utterances on the Irish Question—99 per cent. 
of the article deals with matters of ordinary politics— 
Mr. Labouchere finds it necessary to insert Home-rule as an 
element in the picture which he draws of democracy trium- 
phant in England ;—he could hardly do less, we suppose, 
without being obliged to denounce himself in the Star as a 
traitor to the cause. In the coming millennium of Radical- 
ism, ‘ Ireland will have her own Parliament and her own 
executive paramount in all local matters, and will become 
a source of strength and no longer of weakness to the 
Empire.” “This will probably be followed,” he informs 
us, ‘‘ by a general federalisation of the United Kingdom. 
England, Wales, and Scotland will each have, like Ireland, 
a local Parliament, and an Imperial Senate will replace our 
present Lords and Commons.” Here, then, is what one 
of the most far-sighted of the Gladstonians thinks 
will be the ultimate result of giving Home-rule to Ire- 
land,—for Mr. Labouchere, though he may be somewhat 
hopeless about Home-rule, would not have written the 
sentence we have just quoted if he had not believed the 
prospect he there unfolds to be the necessary sequence 
of a Gladstonian victory. It is, no doubt, his genuine 
and deliberate opinion that Home-rule will involve the 
adoption of a Federal Constitution in which the pre- 
sent Parliament will disappear, and its place be taken 
by an Imperial Senate. It may be worth while to 
consider for a moment what sort of a State would 
be produced by the federation of England with Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. The smallest of the four 
communities would be Wales, with a population of 
1,360,000. Scotland would come next with 3,735,000 in- 
habitants, and Ireland with 5,174,000—England at the 
same time having 24,631,000. That is, the largest of the 
four States, judged by population, would be eighteen times 
more important than Wales, six times than Scotland, and 
four times than Ireland. Further, the population of 
England would be considerably more than double that of 
the whole of the rest of the Federation put together. Now, 
if to every completed quarter of a million of population 
were allotted one vote in the Senate, Wales would have 
five Members, Scotland fourteen, Ireland twenty, and 
England ninety-eight,—i.e., a majority of fifty-nine for 





England, unless, indeed, the nationalities were to have an 
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equal voting power, and Wales were to be given the same 
strength as England. Supposing, however, this difficulty 
were somehow settled, it must be remembered that there 
has never been any previous attempt to produce a federa- 
tion of the kind that Mr. Labouchere looks forward to. The 
United States affords us no analogy. It is true that there 
some very small States are federated with some very large 
ones, but there is no single State that possesses anything 
like half the population of the Union. We want a prece- 
dent, not for federating Connecticut and New York, but for 
federating New Jersey with a single community composed 
out of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania run into 
one. A federation in which the interests of one huge State | 
outbalance those of all the remainder is, in truth, an utter | 
absurdity. A Federal Constitution, like every other, as 
was proved in the case of the United States, must ulti- 
mately rest on force. But how could Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland compel England to maintain the federal pact, 
supposing she desired to break or alter it in a manner 
objectionable to her colleagues? If, then, Federation is to 
come, England must be broken up into Cantons none of 
which shall have more than 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 people. 
Only by such means could the Federation be maintained. | 
Mr. Labouchere, however, doubtless realises this quite as 
clearly as we do. We may presume, therefore, that when 
and if the time comes, he will be prepared with a plan for 
cutting England into suitable lengths, neatly ticketed 
with such names as Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, 
Northumbria, and Strathclyde. 





THE [DEAL BISHOP. 


NE can hardly say that St. Paul, in the famous 
passage in which he lays down conditions which the 
Bishop of the first century must fufil, intends to sketch 
what we should call an exactly ideal Bishop. The New 
Testment is always modest, even where we of the nine- 
teenth century are apt to be ambitious; and it would 
hardly be deemed decent nowadays to insist that a Bishop 
must not be quarrelsome over wine, that he must be the 
husband of one wife, no lover of money, temperate, sober- 
minded, orderly. The New Testament does not love to 
paint ideals. When it lays down the conditions for a 
successor to Judas Iscariot, it sketches no ideal of apostle- 
ship, but only insists that the vacant office must be filled 
up from amongst the actual witnesses of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection. There is no attempt made to 
exact any very high qualification in the character of 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the early Church. And 
perhaps it is not the best way to secure a high qualifi- 
cation, to insist too much on an abstract standard. 
For that too often has the effect of diverting attention 
from humble but essential indications of thoroughgoing 
fidelity and strength in the man, to fix it on a showy 
ideal of a very illusory kind. If we say something of the 
ideal Bishop, it is not to encourage the setting-up of an 
ambitious abstract standard before the minds of those 
who have to appoint to the office, but to prevent English 
Churchmen from forgetting that, though the chief quali- 
fication for a Bishop is a certain modest thorough- 
goingness, a complete absence of all ostentatious or 
pretentious aims, they ought to desire and foster a 
state of public opinion in the Church which would 
think nothing too good for its service, provided only 
that the goodness be even more in reality than in 
seeming, and that the last of all qualifications for 
such an office is a plausible outside. That is, as we 
suppose, why the simpler conditions, snch as irreproach- 
ableness, proved ability to rule his own household, 
sobriety, freedom from disputatiousness, orderliness, are 
expressly insisted on. These are just the humble tests 
which a plausible man, a man of ambitious habits of mind, 
might fail to pass. Sterling metal is the first condition ; and 
the condition that the metal shall be of sterling value is just 
what may be missed if the ideal commonly insisted on is too 
high-flying. The first thing to desire in an ecclesiastical 
ruler is, we take it, genuineness ; that the man shall be 
better than he seems, instead of seeming better than he is. 
That is precisely what the two great Bishops of Durham, 
the one who has just left us, and the still greater pre- 
decessor who wrote the “ Analogy ” and the Sermons before 
the Rolls Court, were. They were plain men with about 


| one of the chief qualifications of a Bishop. 





three times the power in them which anybody would have 


suspected at first sight. The same may be said of the 
saintly Bishop Wilson (the Bishop of Sodor and Man), 
of the late Bishop of Lincoln (Bishop Wordsworth), 
of Archbishop Tait, and, to take a signal illustra- 
tion from another Church, of the great Fénelon. All 
these were first of all plain men, men with more in 
them than came easily into view, whose outside gave 
no adequate measure of the strength and depth that 
was in them. 

After this condition, which seems to us quite the most 
important of all, it will not do to insist on greatness 
in any particular line. One man may be great only in 


| his spiritual genuineness ; another in the genuineness and 


laboriousness of his learning, like Bishop Lightfoot ; a third 
in the genuineness and honesty of his statesmanship, like 
the late Archbishop Tait ; a fourth in the genuineness and 
depth of his reflectiveness, like Bishop Butler ; and a fifth 
in the genuineness of his missionary zeal, like Bishop 
Hannington or Bishop Selwyn. We must not define in 
what direction we wish the genuineness to exhibit itself, 
but only foster the notion that we do desire to see genuine 
depth of no common kind in those who help us in obtaining 
for the Christian Church that depth of spirituality which 
is her very first need, and in eliminating that showy and 
plausible sort of make-belief in which the world exults, and 
which should be the despair of the Church. But while it 
would be most mischievous to limit in any way the par- 
ticular direction in which genuineness of spirit should be 
shown, it may be safely said that the Church of the 
present day extremely needs two sets of characteristics in 
its Bishops,—one of them not at all specially rare among 
practical men, though decidedly rare in combination with 
great spiritual qualities ; and the other rare in all centuries 
and regions; we mean great administrative powers and 
great capacity to infuse religious ardour into the minds 
of others,—the capacity of a great traffic-manager, and the 
capacity of a great preacher,—or at least, for it is not 
necessarily effected by preaching, of effectually fusing the 
indifference and cool self-regard of others. The Bishop whe 
is not to be overweighted by his multifarious duties, who is 
not to be smothered by the appeals to fix ordinations and 
confirmations and visitations for his diocese, who is to 
keep his mind and heart free and his head clear above 
the dusty details of technical business, must certainly have 
a degree of orderliness for which there could have been 
hardly any demand when St. Paul spoke of orderliness as 
The late Mr. 
Bagehot used to speak of the qualities needed for a suc- 
cessful traflic-manager on a great line of railway, as per- 
fectly unique. We do not say that a Bishop cannot b 

a very successful man and a great stimulus to his diocese 
without having such qualities as these; but we d: 

say that if he has not some approach to them, he 
runs the greatest risk of getting his heart and soul 
and spirit paralysed by the mere multitude of his 
routine duties. You can no more fire other men’s spirits 
with an ardent love of duty, and a vivid courage, while 
you are overwhelmed with a sense of unanswered corre- 
spondence, of unexamined or undecided appeals to your 
judgment, of requests to which you have postponed your 
reply, of engagements which you have no time to keep, 
and of urgent claims on your attention from books which 
you cannot even find time to open, than you can do the 
work of a great General or a great orator under the same 
oppressive sense of neglected duty. If a Bishop of our 
time would keep his spirit up to the claims upon it, he 
must either be a great administrator himself, or he must 
have the sort of insight into men which enables him te 
choose chaplains or private secretaries who will do for him 
what he cannot do for himself, and which also secures for 
him the humility and the simplicity to put himself entirely 
into their hands. 

The capacity for melting the harder and colder elements 
of human nature, and, indeed, for fusing the comparatively 
poor and dry elements in man till they seem all to con- 
tribute their quota to a sober and clear-sighted religious 
passion, may seem a strange quality to require of a Bishop; 
yet it is one which almost all the great Bishops of the 
Christian Church, from the Apostles downwards, have 
possessed, which made Cyprian and Augustine and 
Ambrose, and the greater Popes and the greater Bishops 
of modern times, down to Bishop Hannington and Bishop 
Lightfoot, what they were; and the only reason why we 
regard it as in any degree inappropriate in a Bishop, is that 
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our modern ideas of the Bishop have been so fatally 
coloured by the late Lord Houghton’s theory that a Bishop 
should be a kind of moral mediator between the world and 
the Church, worldly enough to value dignity and wealth 
and splendour for their own sakes, spiritual enough to 
know that certain great qualities of mind and heart are, after 
all, much more efficient in human affairs than even dignity 
and wealth and splendour. We do not believe that the late 
Lord Houghton’s view was very seriously held, even by him- 
self. He had a tincture of cynicism combined with his 
generosity and kindliness, and loved to make more of the 
world and worldly qualities than they deserved, rather for 
the sake of shocking the imagination of the clergy with an 
audacious echo of some of their own secret cravings, than 
for the sake of truly defining what he did truly admire. 
But no doubt he was quite right so far as he meant to 
make men feel that a Bishop ought to have a manly 
appreciation of the uses of authority and position and large 
means, and, moreover, ought to have a strong sense of the 
true worth of statesmanship, and of the weak pride and 
pettiness of a great deal that is often miscalled spiritual 
indifference to earthly treasures. If he had only meant 
that a tendency to spiritual cant on these subjects is about 
the worst quality a Bishop could have, he would have been 
right. He meant, we think, more than this. He would 
profess at least that Bishops ought to have a good 
deal of worldliness in them, in the sense of valuing 
worldly splendour for its own sake ; and there undoubtedly 
he endeavoured to lead the Church astray. But we do 
think that a really great Bishop, one who so passionately 
loves the spiritual ends of existence that he would willingly 
give up dignity and wealth and authority, and life itself, in 
order to give one great impulse to the love of his Master 
in the world in which he works, will never be guilty of 
that mingled pride and folly which ostentatiously under- 
values the wise and proper earthly means of diffusing 
through all ranks of society the higher Christian disin- 
terestedness. There is nothing less unworldly then osten- 
tatious poverty of spirit. Indeed, ostentation of any kind 
aud true poverty of spirit are contradictions in terms. The 
true Bishop is not the less a man of strong sense for 
being a man of deep spiritual passion. But we do 
grievously want more and more spiritual passion in the 
government of the Church. And that, whether it shows 
itself in great preaching or not,—and it need not show 
itself by that particular outlet,—is the one and only 
quality which will render rank and wealth and authority 
harmless to him who has them, as well as of the greatest use 
to those who are under his influence. We can hardly hope 
to find in the same massive character the qualities of a 
great contractor and the qualities of a great and net a 
narrow enthusiast; but that is certainly what we would 
ask for, if we could only secure them by heartily re- 
cognising our need of them. 


A PERMISSIVE RUBRIC. 

N Tuesday last, as we learn from two newspaper 
paragraphs, there was a conference of Churchmen 

in Council. The object of the meeting was apparently to 
consider the Dean of Peterborough’s plan for securing 
liberty of ritual; and most people, we think, will be 
surprised to hear that the opinion of the meeting was 
decidedly hostile to it. The general impression has been 
that Churchmen in Council had already accepted the 
Dean’s proposal in principle, and that only the details 
remained to be debated. This general impression turns 
out to be inaccurate. What was taken on Tuesday was 
really the second reading of the scheme, and on the second 
reading it was virtually rejected. One expects to read 
after this that Churchmen in Council were thereupon 
dissolved. The end for which they had been supposed 
to exist—the reduction to practical shape of the Dean 
of Peterborough’s suggestion—had been pronounced un- 
desirable or unattainable, and nothing remained for 
them but to return each to his home. But the para- 
graph in the Daily Telegraph tells a different story. 
‘It is understood,” it says, “‘that those moderate 
Evangelicals who were disposed to accept Dean Perowne’s 
Eirenicon have resolved upon a less ambiguous and 
not less amicable policy, by which it is hoped to 
secure peace within the Church’s borders.” If this 
mysterious announcement stood alone, we should be at 
a loss to divine its meaning. But a letter from 





ns 
Mr. Teignmouth Shore which appeared in Wednesday's 
Guardian makes things a little clearer. We were wrong, it 
seems, in supposing that the Dean of Peterborough’s plan 
and the plan of Churchmen in Council were one and the 
same. There was, in fact, no sort of ideutity, or even 
resemblance, between them. Mr. Shore, who speaks with 
the authority of a man who has “been present at every 
meeting of the committee of Churchmen in Council.” 
not only describes the Dean’s proposal ‘as “ absolutely 
impossible, and, even if possible... .. . certainly 
ineffective,” but gives us to understand that it has never 
been laid before Churchmen in Council. “There has 
never been even a suggestion made to them for the con- 
sideration of any other ‘plan’ than that which we have 
adopted from the beginning,’ and obviously, what 
has been thus continuously considered, has not been 
the Dean of Peterborough’s plan. What, then, is it 
that Churchmen in Council have really been considering all 
the time that we imagined them to be consulting how to 
put the Dean’s proposal into working order? Mr. Shore 
refers us to a letter which was inserted in the Guardian 
last June, in which he says the plan “ we have adopted 
from the beginning was briefly sketched.” But the 
sketch in question is so very sketchy, that it really tells 
us nothing beyond the fact that Churchmen in Council 
wish to bring about a ritual peace. That possibly 
was all that they were then in a position to make 
known; but in the process of rejecting the Dean of 
Peterborough’s plan, they have no doubt discovered some- 
thing they regard as a better one. What this something 
may be is to be divined from Mr. Shore’s references to an 
article in the Guardian of the previous week. In some 
particulars our contemporary was apparently misinformed, 
for the article speaks of a division of opinion among 
Churchmen in Council,—whereas Mr. Shore implies that 
they have always been perfectly united; and seems to 
suppose that Churchmen in Council have had two 
projects before them, the Dean of Peterborough’s 
and another,—whereas Mr. Shore tells us that they 
have never had but one. Notwithstanding this, a 
good deal may be gathered from the article and Mr. 
Shore’s letter taken together. The article describes the pro- 
posal which is not the Dean of Peterborough’s as a proposal 
to frame a new Ornaments Rubric; and though Mr. Shore 
does not in words admit that this is the plan which Church- 
men in Council have adopted, his letter certainly points in 
that direction. He does say that the plan he favours is 
“quite distinct” from the Dean’s plan, and had it been 
equally distinct from the alternative plan mentioned by 
the Guardian, he would doubiless have made this clear. 
We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in assuming that 
the plan which Churchmen in Council have finally made 
their own, is that the two Convocations shall frame a new 
body of rubrics about ritual which, after receiving Par- 
liamentary sanction, shall become part of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

At first sight, this may seem only a slight departure 
from the Dean of Peterborough’s project. In fact, however, 
the differences between the two are as great as they well 
can be. The Dean proposes to get round the ritual 
difficulty ; the authors of the alternative scheme propose 
to meet it face to face. He would recognise the contem- 
poraneous existence of two interpretations of the Ornaments 
Rubric, and explicitly postpone any decision on the point as 
to which it is that expresses the real mind of the Church of 
England ; they would appeal to the two Convocations to say 
in precise terms what is the ceremonial which the Church 
intends to be used. He would lay the ritual controversy 
to rest; they would bring it before Convocation in order 
to have it fairly fought out. The boldness of this latter 
plan almost takes away our breath. We have been 
accustomed to think that in the present state of 
ecclesiastical parties, the only chance of maintaining 
peace between them is to avoid the discussions which 
Churchmen in Council are anxious to see begun. As 
things are now, a debate upon ritual must be a 
debate whether the Church of England shall be 
High Church or Low Church. A religious body which 
is agreed upon the doctrines of which ritual is the symbol, 
may safely discuss how those doctrines can be most ade- 
quately or most profitably expressed. There is no fear 
of the controversy becoming serious, because it touches 
nothing that is serious. In a religious body which is not 
agreed upon the doctrines of which ritual is the symbol, 
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The controversy can hardly 
go far without touching doctrine. Let us take an 
example from the question of vestments. Supposing 
that there were a general agreement among Churchmen 
as to the propriety of a distinctive eucharistic dress, no 
harm could come of their debating whether that dress 
should be always of one colour or of different colours 
at different seasons. But in the Church of England no 
such general consent exists; consequently, a discussion 
about vestments would very soon become a discussion of 
the reasons for wearing one kind of dress at the altar, and 
another kind in the pulpit or the reading-desk. The same 
thing would happen in regard to debates about lighted 
candles orincense. The point on which they would really 
turn would be whether the eucharistic service is of such 
dignity as to make these special accompaniments becoming 
and appropriate. That may be a very proper question for 
Convocation to discuss, but to discuss it at present would 
certainly not minister to peace. On the contrary, it would 
accentuate and intensify existing divisions. A new set of 
rubrics about ritual may ideally be an excellent end to 
labour for; but by the time it had been reached, the Church 
of England would probably be found to have shed either 
the extreme High Church section or the extreme Low 
Church section. Whether that be a good or a bad result, 
it is not the result which Churchmen in Council have been 
supposed to have in view. If a new Ornaments Rubric is 
the best means they can offer for securing ecclesiastical 
peace, the friends of the Church of England may well be 
content with the present ecclesiastical warfare. Somehow 
or other, High Churchmen and Low Churchmen do manage 
to rub on together,—not, indeed, without a good deal of 
friction, but still without any formal disruption. We do 
not deny that from time to time a ritual prosecution puts 
this system of virtual toleration in peril. But prosecutions, 
however persistent and however successful, only affect 
particular congregations and particular clergymen. The 
congregations lose a ritual they like; the clergymen have 
to go to prison. But the risks arising out of this state 
of things, though they are real and serious, are not 
to be named in the same day with the risks asso- 
ciated with a deliberate and prolonged discussion in the 
two Convocations of the whole Ritual question. It 
is impossible to calculate the consequences of opening 
up a controversy like this. It would involve a review of 
the whole course and bearings of the Anglican Reforma- 
tion ; and this would be undertaken in presence of watchful 
adversaries, who would see in every evidence of disunion 


this security is wanting. 





a fresh argument for disestablishing the Church in which 
disunion prevailed. If this is all that Churchmen in | 
Council have to offer us, we would rather see the Church 
left to the tender mercies of the Church Association, or 
the Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance. 





THE BATTLE OF THE “ BETTERMENTS.” 


HE correspondents who are fighting out in the Times 
the battle of the ‘“ betterments” all seem to us to 
miss two points of the first importance. One is the effect 
of the discussion itself upon the imagination of property- 
holders. They may be utterly foolish in their fears, but | 
there can be no doubt that the owners of real estate have | 
recently become more or less seriously alarmed. They have | 
for at least twelve years been objects of incessant attack, | 
directed at them through Parliament, and in a perfectly 
constitutional way. They have been stripped successively | 
of their rights over ground-game, of their control over their | 
rural tenants, of their ancient privilege of directing county | 
affairs, and of part of their comparative exemption from the | 
death-duties. Their enemies, not satisfied with these | 
successes—all of which, we may remark, to prevent mis- | 
apprehension, are so far removals of unjust privilege—now 
declare that they will establish Courts to fix rents, will 
compel them to sell their urban leaseholds to the tenants at | 
rates to be fixed by judicial awards, will grant to the tenants | 
undefined compensations for disturbance, and will make the | 
owners pay separately and heavily for improvements | 
intended to increase the amenity of great cities. They, in | 
fact, as the County Council threaten, shall not gain 
but lose by urban improvements. These are serious | 
projects, and their effect is deepened by the projects | 
which are not serious, by the vague talk about 
general expropriations, the “nationalisation of land 
and mines,” the “ reduction of rentals on the poor,” the 


compulsory clearance of insanitary districts, and the 
“transfer of taxation from industry to property,” till 
men not usually timid believe that any property in paper 
is safer than any property, whether houses or mortgages or 
farms, based upon ownership of the soil. The owners feel, 
as owners do under an Asiatic despotism, as if the visible- 
ness of their wealth constituted a danger. ‘The new King,’ 
they say, ‘King Majority, may not intend injustice just 
now; but he covets our possessions, and he is not only 
absolute, but irresistible. If he taxes us 50 per cent. at 
death on the plea that we are needlessly rich, our sors 
must pay. If he orders us to sell leases at twenty years’ 
purchase when the market price is twenty-five, we 
must sell. If he places rent-charges on our houses, 
because urban improvement has increased their value, 
he can exact the rent-charges, whatever we may do. Let 
us escape from such property while there is yet time, 
and leave it to speculators, small owners, and builders 
who have the time and the callousness to fight surveyors, to 
quarrel about valuations, and to make tenants pay the last 
penny that can be extorted from them.’ This process has 
already begun, and the result, as the attack goes on, will 
be that property will be less desired by the rich and 
quiet men who are averse to newspaper comment; that 
it will be lowered in value, to the disadvantage of 
municipal revenues; that it will fall into the hands of 
men comparatively extortionate, as much poor property 
has already done; and that it will become the interest 
of every owner to resist the general urban improvement 
which it is declared in advance shall never benefit him. 
The enormous improvements carried out by private enter- 
prise, as in Western and South-Western London, will be 
suspended, as likely to be too unprofitable, and the whole 
work will be left to the governing body, which will soon 
find out that it does not pay, all proprietors concealing 
from it, as they do in Turkey, the increment of profit the 
improvements have produced. That seems to us a 
wretched state of affairs, and one which ought to 
induce all true reformers to doubt if they are on 
the right track, and to consider whether, if they desire 
to increase the taxation on the rich—possibly a most 
justifiable desire—they cannot do it without impairing 
the sources of their wealth, or compelling them to 
conceal it lest it should be taken away. They may 
think it does not matter what a few millionaires suffer ; 
but they will find that to attack the rich, merely as rich, 
is to impair the security of all, and impede that industrial 
accumulation which is the foundation of comfort for 
poor as well as rich, and which goes on solely because 
those who accumulate, hope to keep their accumulations. 
Mahmoud the Terrible during one part of his life used to 
constitute himself heir to the rich Armenians of Con- 
stantinople, as the weakest and most separate class he 
could get at, and was quite annoyed to find that all the 
rich began to shun the dangerous capital. No tax, how- 
ever severe, levied upon all frightens capitalists like an 
impost levied only on the rich, and for the very good reason 
that “all” can defend themselves, while the few can only 
submit to higher and higher demands. That is true of 
any ordinary monarchy; and how much more true of the 
monarchy of King Majority, who not only claims absolute 
power, but possesses irresistible strength! 

The second point too much forgotten is that this in- 
security affects the humble and the poor first of all. The 


| correspondents most of them write as if the special taxa- 


tion of betterments were a question that concerned the 
rich mainly; but it is not so. It is the poor who will 
suffer first if the profit from house-owning grows uncer- 
tain. Their interest first of all is decent houses at low 
rents. It is the price demanded for good houses which 
keeps them huddled in bad ones, and that price rises, and 


must rise, with every diminution in the security of rent. 


If, for instance, rent could be made as secure as Consols, 
it would pay large investors to let houses at rents yielding 
them, after all charges were paid, 3} per cent. ; but if the 
rent is not to be secure, if taxation upon it may be increased 
to an unknown figure, the owners must demand 6, 7, 
or even, as in the case of small tenement houses, 10 
per cent. We do not suppose any one of our readers will 
doubt that; but if any one does, let him think for a 
moment what interest the Government would have to 
offer if it were suspected that Consols were to be 
the subject of special taxation. There is no difference 
between houses and bonds as property, except that houses 
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grow old and bonds dv not, and are therefore subject to 
other risks besides taxation. Rent, the poor may rely on it, 
will rise with insecurity of profit on house-owning ; and that 
is for them a question of questions. In every capital of 
Burope, rent is becoming the despair of the philanthropists. 
Qwing to the increase in wages, the cost of. building 
materials, and the competition for sites, poor houses can- 
not now be built except to let at rents which constitute a 
ruinous first-charge upon the workman’s wages. In Paris 
he pays, we believe, one-third of his income for one poor 
yoom, and matters are little better in Vienna, or, if he 
lives above-ground, in Berlin. This means, in brief, that 
the poor man shall never be as decently civilised as the 
man with means, and is, by the consent of all, the very 
first of the many social evils remaining to be re- 
moved. Yet how is it ever to be removed if the 
private owner is to be forbidden to content himself with 
a low rent, or the private builder to get his interest 
from low-rented rooms + That prohibition is the inevitable 
result of the new idea of taxation, which directly fines a 
man for investing his property in houses instead of in 
anything else yielding interest, but invisible to greedy or 
envious eyes. The owner must charge high rents that he 
may pay not only his taxes, but his “ransom,’—that is 
the outcome of it all. 

But then, ought not those who receive benefit from the 
community to pay part of that benefit back to the com- 
munity? We make no such assertion. All we say is, 
that all who benefit should pay, and all equally in 
proportion to the benefit they receive. Owners, being 
part of the community—and as great taxpayers an 
important part—are entitled to some, at all events, of 
the benefit of an improvement, and ought not to be 
singled out as if their very existence were an evil. 
They are no more an evil than bankers are evils, who, 
like them, loan out their money for hire. Bankers do 
not pay the Bank of England, because whenever it raises 
its rate they get more for their money, though if there 
is any unearned increment in the world, it is just that. To 
tax all fairly is the problem, and it is one which the County 
Council, if it really means justice, may greatly help to 
solve. Parliament will certainly reject its Bill; but it 
would not reject its demand for a Commission to ascertain 
the exact truth about London property, the incidence of 
rating upon owner and occupier, and the most expedient 
method of lightening in the great cities the burden of needed 
improvements. We must make that inquiry if the question 
of rehousing is ever to be seriously dealt with ; and till it 
is dealt with, we shall make no grand improvement in the 
civilisation of our cities. Embankments and broad streets 
and open spaces are all very excellent things, but the one 
thing needed is decent lodging for families who must live 
on less than a pound a week, and have suddenly awoke to 
the idea that five human beings require more than a single 
room. ‘The County Council is going to spend a million or 
so, no doubt with adimirable judgment, on widening a 
street ; but it is not going to house one single poor elector 
one whit better than before. 





THE POST-OFFICE JUBILEE. 

EFORE these words reach our readers, the passed 
Postmasters-General of the Kingdom will have met 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand to celebrate the Jubilee of the 
Penny Post. They will dine too late for us to know what 
they say, but we feel sure that they will pour out floods 
of statistics, that they will exult in the progress of inter- 
communication, and that they will dwell on the gradual 
extinction of letter-writing as a fine or even an intellectual 
art. Their speeches will be most instructive, but probably, 
like almost all prose hymns to progress, just a little tire- 
some. We wonder if any one of them will bethink him- 
self that the success of the Post Office is the best, almost 
the only, concrete evidence that the Collectivists can pro- 
duce of the truth of their ideas. We do not ourselves 
believe that the production of many letters conduces 
greatly to the happiness of mankind, or that civilisation 
depends on the transmission of newspapers for less than 
the cost of carrying them; but it is undeniable that 
the business of the Post Office, whatever its utility, is 
admirably done, that in this one department of effort the 
collective State has superseded the competitive principle 
with entire success. It has suppressed competition by 
law; it has established the principle of equality: of 





advantage for all men, rich and poor alike; it has 
created a system in which individualism has no place; and 
yet it performs its great task much better, more swiftly 
and at indefinitely lower rates than it could possibly be 
performed by the freest conflict of private persons, even 
if devoted, whether out of greed or out of benevolence, to 
its success. There is no such example of good work bein 
done by the whole community for the whole communit 
and if Collectivists were business men instead of faddy 
fanatics, they would never tire of singing the praises of 
the Department, or of endeavouring to enlarge the area of 
its functions. Nor, if constructive statesmen were wise, 
would they be silent either. The single and the com. 
plete answer to the statement that Governments always 
do their work badly, at high cost, and with much delay, 
is to be found in the history of the Post Office. No 
private firm, however able or however extensive, would do 
its work half so well, and that mainly for the very reason 
which weighs so greatly both with Collectivists and 
Democrats, that the State makes no distinctions, but 
serves the places and people that yield no profit just as 
well as those from which or whom great revenue is 
derived. 

Collectivism, though a far more rational system than 
Socialism, and, indeed, capable of being reduced to prac- 
tice, as it was in Peru, and is in many religious com- 
munities, is not as a general theory much worth discussion. 
It is not the object of the white races to get them- 
selves brigaded, to live in huge barracks, to be fed by 
rations, and to make of life a system of continuous 
obedience to an irresistible discipline directed to no higher 
purpose than the production of general physical com- 
fort; but it is impossible to read any record of Post- 
Office work without asking oneself if the State may 
not one day extend its area of effort, and by employing in 
other directions its wonderful powers of collection and 
distribution, do something more, not, indeed, to destroy 
individualism, but to release the individual from labour 
which, just because it is individual, is so often wasted. In 
most cases, it is better for men, even if it is not pleasanter 
for them, to manage their own business their own way, to 
avoid a uniformity very paralysing to the mind, and to 
learn experience through suffering and blunder. The 
position of a petted child for whom everything is 
done, is not ideal if we seek to improve the race; and 
the Princess was quite right, if she wanted to learn, 
who asked as her birthday prerogative to be allowed to 
make mud-pies in the street. But we entertain little doubt 
that as the world goes on, further efforts will be made to 
do collectively what is now done individually, and it is 
interesting to speculate on the line of least resistance 
towards which the earlier efforts will tend. We suppose, 
as a matter of fact, if the electricians are well informed, 
that the State could monopolise the supply and distribution 
of artificial light, to the advantage of the body of the com- 
munity. The first idea of the experts in that matter is 
that cheap electricity must be distributed from a centre 
where it can be produced at low cost, either by the tide or 
by the weight of the volume of a rushing river like 
the Avon. Clearly, if such a centre could be created, 
its control could not be left to private greed—we 
might as well leave the air to a City syndicate—and, 
moreover, there would be obvious convenience in placing 
the channels of distribution in a single and disinterested 
hand, firstly, because such a central power would waste 
nothing on double lines and subways; and secondly, 
because it would treat all customers alike. The right of 
everybody to a minimum of artificial light at a fixed rate 
seems at present an absurd one to plead; but we are not 
quite sure our grandchildren will think so, for we concede 
light out-of-doors to all alike at a fixed rate of payment 
not regulated by the use made of it, and grant a similar 
privilege in regard to water, within-doors too. We should 
not be at all surprised, when the electricians have got 
a little further, to see a Lightmaster-General an officer 
of State, or to hear of rates for light, with an obligatory 
minimum of supply, or to find the distribution of light 
treated as entirely a State concern. If the sunlight were 
ours—as, thank God! it is not—the community would 
have to distribute it; and the need for artificial light is, in 
our modern world and in this latitude, only a little less. If 
electric-light is distributed, so will electric-power be, by State 
aid, for this reason among others, that the latter distribution 
| will involve huge dangers to life, and must therefore be 
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controlled by disinterested State engineers. Malaria has 
no dramatic effect, and so we allow scoundrelly private 
builders to spread death and disease by scamping their 
work on the drains ; but electricity in great bodies can pro- 
duce scenes far more sensational than the nerves of the 
community will stand. New York does not care very 
much who dies, or how; but even New York has been 
stirred by the recent series of eleetric accidents, and if 
they continue, will interfere with private profits in a very 
decided way. Thenthere isheat. Individualism certainly 
fails to distribute heat as cheaply and as generally as it is 
required, having developed a method which, in its laborious- 
ness, its wastefulness, and its inadequacy, is a triumph of 
inefficiency. We do not know, though we dare say the 
men of science do, whether the State could distribute heat 
cheaply, whether, that is, if it expropriated a few coal- 
mines and worked them by convict labour, it could sell 
purified gas at an exceedingly low rate; but we see no 
reason why, if it could, that course should be inexpedient. 
Anybody could still have private stoves who liked them, 
just as he can carry his own letters if he pleases, and the 
need is one which is absolutely universal. 

In each of these three suggestions the Parliamentary 
Collectivist will have the advantage of being able to plead 
the care of the public health, now acknowledged to be 
matter of State concern. Light and heat are essential to 
health, and rigid management of electric channels is 
essential to public safety. So also is the due laying 
of interior drainage-pipes, if the State, through the 
Municipalities, likes to take up that business, and place 
all plumbers, to the relief of mankind, under a rigid 
discipline—we doubt if any humanitarian is so zealous 
as to object to the flogging of a defaulting plumber 
—but that argument is wanting to another task which we, 
nevertheless, believe the State may ultimately undertake. 
We doubt if the community will always consent to the 
existence of private railways. The Governments of the 
Continent are grasping at their management already for 
military reasons, while the freeholders of the American 
Union, if they were not so divided by their State 





system, would insist on expropriating their “ roads.” 
They say that the Companies are the real masters | 
of the agriculture of the country; and that statement, 
allowing for verbal exaggeration, is substantially correct. 
Even in England, where everybody not a landlord is let 
alone, the public has been interfering as to rates for goods, 
and we fully expect to see all over the world a much more 
rigid and searching popular control of railway administra- 
tion. The step from that to expropriation is a very short | 
one, and one over which an impatient democracy will not 
make a great delay. We fully expect to see some Rowland 
Hill step forward in the House of Commons, and argue 
that the State has a right to control all roads; that the 
rates for carriage check prosperity, and could, if the lines 
were doubled, be reduced by two-thirds ; and that the true 
principle for arranging charges on goods is not weight but 
value, the principle of rating, in fact. He would then propose 
to take over the Railways and work them through a Carrier- 
General, who would be a Cabinet Minister and probably 
be changed every two years, the office always involving 
death from worry within the House of Commons. Still, | 
the rates would be very low, the easy transmission of | 
goods would be more diffused, the Revenue would benefit, 
and in fifty years we should all be wondering how 
it ever happened that the country did very well with- | 
out a State Department of Railway Communication. We 
are not recommending the idea, be it understood, 
but only predicting that it will spread, and be one 
of the first attempts to make the strength of the whole 
community available for the benefit of all. Whether 
the scheme will succeed, or any one of the other 
schemes, we have no idea, the State often attempting the 
impossible ; but these experiments are, we believe, most 
likely to be hereafter made, the general principle, we take it, 
being best definable in this fashion. When a thing is needed 
by everybody, and by many below cost-price, the State can 
often provide it cheaply when individuals cannot. 





POSITIVIST SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
| R. FREDERIC HARRISON reminds us to some extent 
Al of the saying concerning Hegel, that he had had but one | 
hearer who had understood him, and that he had misunderstood | 
him ; but we are not quite sure that Mr. Harrison would admit, 





of the reporters at least, that any one of them had gone even 

quite as farasthis. In writing to the Pall Mall on Tuesday con- 

cerning the grievous wrongs which he undergoes at the hands 

of the Press, he says of the Pall Mall’s own reporter :—* The 

Pall Mall Gazette of last Thursday published a short summary 

of my New Year’s address. It was perfectly fair, done with 

care and intelligence, the work of a practised hand intent on 

the speaker’s meaning. I doubt if I could do it so well 

myself; but I would rather be without it. Being a summary, 

it inevitably varied my meaning. All the qualifications, pro- 

visoes, and balanced parts of each statement disappeared from 
the sentence. The impression was changed as this or that had to 
be erased. When my task was to put into an hour’s lecture the 

proceedings and the public questions of the year, I was forced 
to weigh my words, and to touch many things with allusions 

carefully chosen. My hearers, familiar with what I have been 
saying for years, could follow my meaning. A casual reporter 
could not; he naturally jots down the things which chance te 
strike him. Ido not complain of him. It is what all who 
mount a platform must accept.” Yes; and if the speaker 
with a religion to publish is so fastidious that he would rather 
not be reported at all, than have “all the qualifications, pro- 
visoes, and balanced parts of each statement” “ disappear 
from the sentence,” we do not think that the religion he wishes 
to publish will make much way in the world. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison speaks of the Times’ report with still less equanimity. 
“It was not ill done,” he says, “ and not intended to be unfair. 
But being reduced to one-third in bulk, it was necessarily a 
paraphrase of my words. No single sentence is a true report ; 
phrases are given without the context, qualifications and pro- 
visoes which modified them; and the meanings of many passages 
arechanged. That isinevitable when acarefully studied essay 
is condensed into a column. But the critic who assumes 
it to be a verbatim report incurs deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion.” We cannot quite understand the phrase “ ineurs 
deliberate misrepresentation.” We suppose Mr. Harrison 
means “incurs the risk of deliberately misrepresenting,” 
though “to incur misrepresentation ” would rather have 
suggested to us “to incur the risk of being deliberately mis- 
represented.” We are anxious to know what he does mean, 
because we are singled out as the guilty persons par excellence 
who incurred “ deliberate misrepresentation.” And certainly, 
whatever risk we incurred of misrepresenting Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and whatever misrepresentation we were really so 
unfortunate as to fall into, we seem to have incurred still 
more risk of being misrepresented. We should be very 
sorry to accuse Mr. Frederic Harrison of “ deliberately” 


| Inisrepresenting us, though he surely intends to accuse us of 


deliberately misrepresenting him. At least, we can put no 
other meaning on the following rather angry passage :— 


“The Spectator, as usual, comes foremost in its perversion of 


| the truth—ad majorem Dei gloriam. ‘Three years running I have 


had to expose the way in which the Spectator has chosen to put 
into my mouth that which I never said. This year, on Thursday 
last, was published my letter repudiating the Times’ report as in- 
accurate, and I especially mentioned the topics of Ireland and 
Socialism. On Saturday the Spectator publishes two paragraphs 


| attacking me, based on the report which I had stigmatised as incor- 


rect, and on the very points where I pointed out incorrectness. My 
argument about Ireland was this. The Irish Question is a question 
of landlordism ; and a hope of settling it may be drawn from this, 
that the English people seem disposed to deal with the question 
of landlordism generally in town and country. In the Times’ 
report this appears—‘ that the deliverance of England must come 
first from Ireland :’—which is obvious nonsense, transposing my 


| words. But the Spectator amplifies it thus: ‘ Positivism has 


achieved great conquests in Ireland, by converting the Irish 
people to the conviction that they must sacrifice the landlords 
on account of their anti-social policy.’ Every word of this is 
pure invention, as much as if I were to write, that ‘the Spectater 
is promoting a Bill to have the Second Lesson in all Church 
services taken out of “Robert Elsmere.’ I said nothing about 
Positivism achieving conquests in Ireland, nothing about con- 
verting the Irish people, nothing about the Irish people at all. 
I spoke of the English people taking up the question of land- 
lordism in England. ‘This the Times’ reporter blunderingly 
misreports. And on this blunder the Spectator builds its entirely 
wanton fabrication. It has done it before, and it will do it again. 
For of all actual journals, but one, the Spectator is the most un- 
truthful in matters of fact. It was only last Saturday that I had 
to expose one of its misstatements about a recent trial. The same 
paper entirely misrepresents what I said about Socialism. My 
address stated that, having fully treated the question of Socialism 
quite recently, I should not return to it except to repeat, that the 
only practicable socialism was one which, whilst subjecting pro- 
erty to a social and religious control, would respect the freedom 
of the individual, the complete sanctity of the family, and the 
personal appropriation of capital in the hands of responsible men. 
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a pene was cut down in the Times’ report to an advocacy of 
Socialism which was founded on the Family.’ I need hardly say 
that such a remark is crude nonsense. But the untruth is enough 
for the Spectator to found its attack. In the same way, the Spectator 
and others charge me with speaking with undue confidence. This 
is done by the chief process of suppressing every word in which I 
expressed a very different spirit.” 

We can only say that we have always published in full 
Mr. Harrison’s often not particularly courteous replies 
to anything that we have said, as we now publish this 
accusation made in another journal, and the least courteous 
communication of them all. Mr. Harrison understands 
very little of the drift of this journal, if he thinks that 
we could suppose the least perversion of the truth about 
any one to be for the glory of God; and that is, indeed, one of 
those amiable insinuations which we should have expected 
from almost any one rather than from Mr. Harrison. Weare 
very sorry for having misinterpreted Mr. Harrison’s drift, as 
we evidently have, both on Socialism and on Ireland, in our 
two short paragraphs. We were not aware that Mr. Harrison 
had denied the correctness of the Times’ report, or we should 
have left the lecture unnoticed, or else have warned our readers 
of the uncertain character of the ground we were treading on. 
We have not the least fear that many of our readers will 
agree with Mr. Harrison that, “of all actual journals, but 
one, the Spectator is the most untruthful in matters of 
fact,” and should not expect to retain any of them as 
readers. if they did agree with him. Indeed, we wonder 
much at his anxiety to expose the misrepresentations of a 
journal of which he has formed so very low an estimate. For 
our own parts, we regret that estimate. We have a great 
respect for Mr. Frederic Harrison’s honesty and aims, and do 
not feel in the least disposed to charge him with either deliberate 
misrepresentation, or even indifference as to the justice of his 
representations; but we do deny that there was anything in the 
misconceptions contained in our brief paragraphs which ought 
to have warned us that the report on which we were observing, 
must bea misleading one, and that our criticism on it was even 
more misleading than the report. 

And we assert afresh most deliberately that the chief 
“note” of the English Positivist utterances is a sublime 
conceit which we have hardly ever seen equalled among culti- 
vated men. In the tone to which we refer, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is not alone. It appears to us to be ingrained in the 
authoritative expounders of the Positivist philosophy. The 
air of patronage with which they treat all religions alike, 
barring only “the religion of Humanity,” has in it the super- 
cilious and superfine air with which the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold used to treat “the dissidence of dissent,” without any 
of his radiant and fascinating good-humour ; for it proceeds 
not from the magnificent self-confidence and self-satisfaction 
of the men, but from the didactically and imperiously incul- 
cated self-confidence of their doctrine. Their philosophy 
exults in having superseded God, and in the glory of that 
achievement treads onair. And, of course, it is of the greatest 
importance to those who hold that the great Power which they 
term the “ Human Providence ” is self-evolved, and is more or 
less controllable and controlled by the master-minds of the 
race, to insist that the classification of the sciences on which 
they build up their view of the direction which that control 
ought to take, should be accurately conceived. Nay, not the 
classification of the sciences only must be accurately conceived, 
but every distinguished Positivist’s deduction from Positivist 
premisses must be either published with all its “ qualifications, 
provisoes, and balanced parts,” or had better not be published 
at all. Fastidiousness is of the very essence of a teaching of | 
this kind. If the only great Power which excites to reverence 
aud worship is the Human Providence, of course the wisest 
men must do all they can to direct the march of that | 
Human Providence ; and who are the wisest men except those 
who have found the true philosophy, superseded God, wik| 
given the most finished expression and illustration to the | 
generalisations of Auguste Comte? And how could a | 
finished expression and illustration of that kind trust itself | 
to determine the course of the Human Providence, if all the 
“ qualifications, provisoes, and balanced parts” of each state- | 





ment were not to be scrupulously and even pedantically | 
accurate? Those to whom is committed the shaping of the | 
Human Providence, so far as it can be committed to any one, | 
are naturally disposed to “tread delicately,” and make a great | 
grievance of a verbal error, however unimportant, in the , There is, too, a new and a great increase in the sense of the 








burden of their teaching. Instead of saying with Luther. 
“I tell our Lord God plainly that if He will have His 
Church, He must keep it Himself, for we cannot keep it, and 
if we could, we should be the proudest asses under Heaven,” 
they probably say to each other, in effect :—‘We, who 
have no Lord God to whom we can trust the keeping of 
our Church, must undertake to keep it for ourselves; and 
how are we to guide the Human Providence aright unless 
we take care that “all the qualifications, provisoes, and 
balanced parts” of our statements shall be reproduced with 
rigid accuracy? It is a most difficult task to guide the 
Human Providence aright. We only attempt it because we 
see most clearly what perversions of human destiny the 
various religious superstitions entail. But if it is difficult to 
steer a ship in a narrow channel, it is still more difficult to 
steer Humanity amidst the quicksands of human superstition. 
We must therefore insist that every turn given to the helm at 
our instigation shall be most faithfully announced. We are 
forced to weigh our words, and to touch many things with 
“allusions carefully chosen.” And we cannot be responsible 
for the turn given to the Human Providence, unless these 
“ allusions carefully chosen” are accurately reported to the 
world. The wisdom engaged in moulding the only Great 
Power entitled to man’s reverence has a great responsibility, 
—to resent, and so far as possible to punish, misrepresenta- 
tion. The principles of retribution with which the Christian 
credits his Providence, ought not to be entirely alien to 
the Positivist teachers who find themselves misinterpreted, 
when they have striven in vain to give the right turn to 
the mighty career of the Human Providence.’ That at least 
is how we explain the immeasurable conceit with which the 
Positivists lay down the law, and querulously complain if 
they are not represented accurately to the very letter. They 
are themselves fulfilling the function which every Church 
worthy of the name believes to be fulfilled by a Power far above 
it. And, of course, when you are cutting out the work of a 
very modified and limited Providence, the whole justification 
for which depends on the force of the provisoes and the 
balanced parts of your statements, you do feel extremely 
sensitive as to misunderstandings. It is enough to make a 
man supercilious to believe, or even half-believe, that he has 
so delicate a part to play. A man who has to furnish his quota 
towards the best substitute for God, can hardly avoid putting 
on the airs of an ill-rewarded and misunderstood intelligence 
who has grave complaints to make of those for whose destiny 
he is so anxiously providing. For our own part, we are 
heartily thankful that we can put full trust in a power which 
compassionates our weakness and overrules our mistakes. 





THE INFLUENZA AND EUROPEAN FATALISM. 


E omitted last week to mention one alternative explana- 

tion of the decay of certain fears in Europe which is 

worth consideration. Our own theory is that this decay, which 
is one of the marked facts of the age, is due first of all toa 
slight but definite increase in the reasoning power of the 
general population, and to this we adhere; but it is true, as 


| has been suggested to us, that another cause would explain all 


the phenomena quite as fully. A faint increase in the general 
belief in fatalism would cause a slight decay, whether in 
reasonable or unreasonable fear; and Europe, though not yet 
as old as the East, is growing older, and in many departments 
of thought is more influenced every day by Oriental opinion. 
May not the peoples of Europe be slowly gliding towards the 
cardinal idea of Asia, that all is settled for us by external 
power, and that fear, therefore, and particularly fear for 
one’s life, must, even if irrepressible, be classed among the 
useless and unreasonable impulses of man? An Asiatic never 
falls into a panic about cholera, is unmoved by menaces 
of famine, and will drown in a flood almost without fighting 
for his life; and may not the system of belief which produces 
that quiescence have extended itself, in a degree and without 
much notice, into the West? That suggestion, as we said, is 
worthy of thought, because, if true, it accounts for the facts ; 
but then, is it true? We are unable to believe it. Pessimism 
has increased in Europe, no doubt, especially among those 
who think ; for thinking grows a little tired with the multi- 
tudinousness of the new subjects for thou ght, and the immense 
development of the passion of pity tends to make men sad. 
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complexity of human affairs, the very essence of the modern 
spirit being a kind of doubt, or rather hesitation, which has in 
that new sense its ultimate origin. But neither pessimism nor 
perplexity involves, either necessarily or as a matter of fact, 
any belief in fatalism. You may be puzzled to death and 
think everything will go wrong, and yet be sure that you are 
free. Indeed, we should say that popular belief in any form 
of determinism had declined in Europe, superseded by an 
overweening confidence in man’s ability to set everything to 
rights. He can prevent all disease, and abolish all poverty, 
and console all suffering, and eradicate all vice, and is only 
prevented, it is argued, from doing all those things by his own 
stupidity and ignorance. Half the world expects, or thinks it 
expects, a Utopia in which toothache, for instance, will be cured 
by sympathy and love, and much of it is ready to spend itself— 
and its neighbours besides—in the effort to reach that beautiful 
dreamland. That expectation, though it often produces weak- 
ness, must be itself a product of overflowing energy, of a 
consciousness of surplus power which might be directed to 
philanthropic ends, and is wholly inconsistent with fatalism 
of any kind, whether based on the conclusions of science or 
on a misapprehension of the divine method of governing man- 
kind. If everything can be remedied, there is nothing above 
man, and Fate is dethroned as well as God; and though the 
advanced schools would not lay down that postulate in that 
brutal way, they always argue, and sometimes act, as if they 
believed it true. Whatever the decay of fear may spring 
from, it does not spring from submission to the inevitable. 
The modern tone of Europe is not that, but rather the tone 


of resistance, so delightfully, because unconsciously, shown 


in a recent letter to the Times. The writer of that letter 
suggests, quite reasonably for what anybody as yet knows, 
that the “Russian” influenza which is bothering all Europe 
may have had its rise originally in the bursting of the 
dykes of the Yangtse-kiang and the enormous extent of the 
new malarious influence to which the resulting marshes have 
given rise. That is bold, at all events; but the writer, instead 
of submitting in presence of an evil so big, so distant, and so 
impalpable, almost bopes he is right, for then we could arrest 
such epidemics before they came over here. That almost 
absurd display of mental pluck, that profound belief in energy 
as an almost magical force, is the note of the European of our 
day, and not fatalism of any sort whatever. 


Indeed, we are half-inclined to doubt whether the Oriental 
fearlessness about epidemics and other great catastrophes 
could be attained in Europe. Any belief may spread, and so, 
therefore, may the belief that the course of events, both for 
the individual and for man, is predetermined by a power which, 
whether it be God, as the Mussulman would say, or the sentient 
All, as the Buddhist and the Hindoo believe, or something 
which he knows nothing about, as we imagine a cultivated 
Chinaman would assert, is at once irresistible and outside 
blame; but the fatalism of Asia is not wholly a matter of 
belief. If it were,an Asiatic would not be so reluctant to face 
rockets, nor would he admit quite so freely as he does that there 
are breaks in his submissiveness. The Chinaman is not going 
to have the repose of the Earth disturbed by railways, and 
the fertility of the soil thereby destroyed or impaired, whatever 
Fate may say; nor will the Buddhist or the Hindoo submit to 
an interference with his ceremonial purity. There is a point, 
too, at which the Mussulman, muttering all the while about 
destiny, and admitting freely that Fate is against him, twists 
his girdle tighter, clenches his teeth, and dies fighting like the 
heroic barbarian he is, in order that Fate shall not have its 
own way. He never doubts his doctrine; but when too much 
pushed, goes straight in its teeth, under an impulse for 
which he has no name, but which a Calvinist would probably 
define very fairly well as “a rising in him of the Old 
Adam,” the old divinely implanted sense that he has some- 
where a free will. The fatalism of the East is in part 
a consequence of a system of thought which might spread 
abroad, but in part also of mental laziness and dis- 


like to study phenomena, and in part of the exhaustion 


of the Asiatic’s reserve of energy. He flings himself 
down, exactly as a man tired beyond his strength flings 
himself down, accepting anything—death by drowning, for 
example—rather than struggle any longer. He will not 
take the trouble to think out the causes of cholera, nor, 





necessary sanitary works. He would much rather run the 
risk of losing a life he does not greatly care about, and he sits 
down in peace, consoling himself for failure by repeating his 
sincerely believed philosophic credo about Fate. That sense of 
exhaustion cannot as yet be communicated to the European, 
however high or however low. He must do something in the 
emergency, or be wretched. If he is an Englishman, he digs 
drains, opens hospitals, and passes strong laws for isolating 
patients; if he is a Neapolitan, he stabs, beats, or banishes a 
few doctors clearly guilty of poisoning the wells. He cannot 
be quiet, be he never so necessitarian, for the reserve of energy 
in him is not exhausted, and prompts him irresistibly to act. 
That fever of the blood which we see every day, sometimes 
ludicrously misapplied, sometimes magnificently effective, is a 
result in part of race—be race what.it may, that is, an inherent 
quality, or the outcome of xons of special cireumstance—and 
cannot disappear until the race itself is worn out, a condition 
not yet unmistakably visible in any white men. The European, 
if he loses his liability to panic, does not get rid of it through 
submission to Fate, for something urges him always to contend 
with danger from every source but one. There is an exception 
to the rule, and it is one well worth considering. He will not 
fight a hopeless battle against the Air. If that is corrupt, he sits 
down and waits for the gale. When the question is of fog, or of 
an epidemic certainly, or at all events in popular belief, trans- 
mitted without touching earth, the European shows just the 
feeling of the Oriental, and for nearly the same reason. 
He has not the power to do anything except submit, and 
so he does it. This influenza is far more annoying in its 
effects on comfort, on profits, on wages, and on the lives of the 
aged and weak, than many an evil which drives Europeans 
frantic with energy; but nobody swears, or screams, or offers 
impossible suggestions, or even goes crazy after some un- 
reasonable quackery. In some way, for which we cannot 
altogether account, the probably true theory that the malefi- 
cent “influence” travels overhead, has filtered down into the 
general mind; and as he can do nothing five hundred yards 
from the ground, and knows it, the European accepts his dis- 
agreeable fate just asan Asiatic would. The only difference is, 
that not being a fatalist in theory, he does not elevate his sub- 
mission into a religious or philosophic act, but retires to bed to 
be quiet till the fever has passed away. He has got the grippe, 
he says, and he says no more. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


THE INFLUENZA—FASHIONABLE DISORDERS—THE COMPLAINTS OF 
LITERATURE—A GREAT DOWNFALL, 


THE influenza, it appears, is no longer a thing to speculate 
upon, but a thing which has come: and the little alarm and 
curiosity, not unmixed with amusement, with which we have 
all been looking for the possible arrival of what is after all an 
epidemic without a sting—except in rare and exceptional 
cases—may now be changed into the hope of seeing it soon 
float away. It is, and has always been, a sort of ghost of an 
epidemic, a shadowy illness picturesquely expressed by the 
suggestion of a passing influence like the “blight,” equally 
well known and equally inexplainable, which sometimes falls 
like a curtain upon a spring day. 

I remember reading somewhere, many years ago, an account 
of the influenza when it last appeared in England: how ina 
big ship, a great man-o’-war’s man of those days, everybody 
was quite well and brisk one morning, and helpless, vanquished, 
useless, good for nothing, the next. There was no idea of dying, 
or even of being seriously ill. The thing came, no one knew 
whence,—knocked down all the bluejackets like so many nine- 
pins, made them wail, “Give me some drink, Titanius, like a sick 
girl,’—and by-and-by floated off again, to be heard of no more. 
The description of the great vessel fully equipped for war, 
with its little world of strong men, all for the moment 
incapable of saying “ Boh!” to a goose, was highly whimsical, 
though I cannot remember where I read it, and expressed 
with much feeling the helpless languor and prostration of this 
strange complaint. A certain comic sense of the absurdity of 
being overcome by so small a matter was in the old record ; 
but whether it is that we have grown graver, or that the com- 





if he knows them without trouble, has he left in him the | plaint is more serious, I hear nobody laugh now. Perhaps, 
energy to go through the endless labour of keeping up the | however, the joke was always purely English, and will come 
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up again now we have ourselves got the infection. Certainly 
there is already beginning to appear a pleasant look of 
superiority among those to whom the distinction of having 
had tt has early and satisfactorily come. 

Is it not, however, a confusion of terms to associate la grippe, 
that favourite Parisian malady which is always about, with 
influenza? La grippe is, or used to be, as constant as the 
winter, no chance or occasional “influence” at all. I re- 
member, many years ago, having an encounter in Paris 
with that complaint, which my doctor there, who was a 
clever young Englisbman—now no longer young, but quite 
as clever, practising in London—informed me was the 
result of a specific poison, for all the world as if one had 
taken a dose of strychnine, or some other deadly thing: 
and required only to be got rid of by the use, in that 
special case, of ipecacuanha, to make a cure. And he kept 
his word. The patient was a child, who, being plied con- 
stantly with the emetic in small doses, at last was sick 
and ejected something. And forthwith the fever fled like 
magic, the evil symptoms disappeared, the child slept, and was 
well. I don’t know whether this simple remedy is a known 
one, or whether, if so, it has dropped, as medicines do, like 
diseases, into the limbo of a past fashion; but for the absolute 
efficacy of the cure on one occasion I can fully vouch. 

It is curious to talk of a fashion in diseases; but it is 
nevertheless true. An epidemic, of course, is a different 
affair: though the fever that is in vogue at one period of 
our history is not the fever that is in vogue at another, yet 
we are always subject to blasts of noxious influence in this 
kind. But maladies which are not epidemic do unquestion- 
ably become the fashion in the most curious way. I wonder, 
for instance, whether the mysterious maladies which have lately 
crept among the cultivated classes of society are really to be 
attributed to overwork ? Who had ever heard. of overwork as 
a complaint fifty, nay, thirty years ago? But now it is rather 
a common, vulgar sort of thing not to have been prostrated 
by it, proving either that the non-sufferer has done no work 
to speak of, or has so rude and insensible an organisation as 
to be incapable of human nature’s more delicate distresses. 
As a reason for this, we are told that people work more and 
live faster nowadays than in the placid times when the century 
was but half as old as it is now,—a reason, I confess, in which 
I put no faith whatever. Later still there has been a develop- 
ment of disease among literary persons which has moved some 
profane bystanders to unseemly laughter, and which certainly 
has its comic side. Imagine a company of refined and highly 
cultured people, persons of genius, the instructors of their 
day, each, male and female after their kind, though in excellent 
health otherwise, with his or her right arm in a sling, victims of 
Writer’s Cramp! Thisisa complaint of which the last genera- 
tion was quite unconscious. Scott never heard of it, one may be 
sure; no, nor even Dickens, who was not averse to pose a little; 
nor our excellent Anthony of the Trollopes, who wrote enough, 
one may well believe, to weary out twenty right arms; nay, 
even in Grub Street the malady was unknown. And how 
about all the poor clerks, whose works, like Charles Lamb’s, 
are collected in endless folios,and whose pens go steadily from 
day today? The climax of this fashionable complaint was 
revealed to me the other day by the letter (dictated) of a dear 
little innocent girl, who has just had her first story (a little 
one) printed in a magazine. She has got writer’s cramp on 
the strength of it, bless her heart! Could the power of 
fashion go further ? 

There is another name, I believe, for this complaint which 
suggests a very different sort of idea. This is “Scrivener’s 
palsy.” What a tragic suggestion is in the title! It seems 
to picture a spare old man in a past century sitting out in all 
weathers, like the applewomen, writing with frozen fingers 
the letters of the poor folks who are no scholars to friends 
and lovers far away; or the drudge of some law-writer— 
engrossing at so much, or rather so little, a folio, the papers 
on which there must not be a blot; or those, poorest of the 
poor in our own day, who earn the meanest pittance by 
addressing circulars. These might well have their special 
complaint, compound of poverty and hard mechanical toil,— 
slaves of the thankless pen, to whom comes neither thanks 
nor praise nor credit, and only the scantiest dry bread 
hardly earned. One has seen the poor original of such a 
picture as the name suggests in a little Italian town, in some 


booth under the Duomo or near the Palazzo of 





the State, with j 





a poor little lamp flaring, his teeth chattering, his scalding 
etween his spare knees ; and it is easy enough to understand 
how want and exposure, and long waiting and monotony and 
cold, should dry up the marrow in his bones. Many a fit sub. 
ject for scrivener’s palsy might be found, no doubt, in occupa- 
tions more common among our own surroundings. The poor 
clerk who does his work all day in his office, and ekes out his 
scanty pay by keeping some shopkeepers’ books at night; the 
poor copyist turning his monotonous head like an automaton 
from his subject to his paper, the weariest, endless movement! 
Well! but the complaint is very rare notwithstanding, and I 
never heard of a young clerk in his twenties who had been 
assailed by it, which it is consolatory to know. 

Is it ill-natured to wonder whether Mr. Lewis Carroll, the 
beloved of all the children, gentlest magician who has led our 
sober selves into delightful lands of nonsense where all was 
topsy-turvy, has had writer’s cramp? and whether it has gone 
to his head? It is perhaps not good that such a question 
should be asked under the immediate pressure of a great dis- 
appointment: a certain ferocity steals into the note of in. 
terrogation—a fierce suggestion is in the inquiry. Bitterly 
disappointed indeed are we; for here is a new book with that 
name, suggestive of endless fun and delightful bewilderment, 
upon the title-page. With hopes of forgetting influenza and 
Christmas bills, and every other evil thing, we seize the happy 
volume, but only to fall back with a blank countenance and 
open mouth of horror. Alas! here is no dear land of topsy- 
turvy, no sedate little maiden unsurprised, no delightfully 
logical Duchess or inconsequent hatter to make our hearts 
light. Literature is going sadly wrong in these strange 
times, whether because of universal overwork, or writer’s cramp, 
or influenza, or what, we cannot tell. I have heard a dreadful 
story to the effect that Mr. Lewis Carroll has been for ten years 
collecting all the funny things he could find—all the jokes, 
the humorous conversations, the nonsense—which in grave 
collegiate circles, among the wise of the earth, came under 
his notice. It is a dreadful thing to say of such a well- 
known and delightful writer. But, sadder still, I now believe 
it is true. Nothing, not even a surgical operation, could have 
convinced me of such a slanderous statement yesterday. But 
now, alas! I believe it. He has not only been collecting 
jokes for ten years, but he has made an index of them. He 
has taken the pains to point out that they are jokes, and 
the pages on which we shall find them. Oh, what a fearful 
falling-off is here! It was once a wonderful thing to believe 
that Alice had her origin in Oxford. She made us think 
better of the wit in the common-rooms and the talk at 
the high tables. But Alice has gone, to return no more; 
and the common-room is painfully evident, and _ those 
elaborately humorous concoctions that amuse the learned. 
Alas for Wonderland! it has closed its delightful gates, and 
even the paths that led to them are obliterated. Mr. Lewis 
Carroll, like the inimitable Alice, is vanished and gone. We 
know the gentleman’s real name very well. He is a Fellow of 
his College, and has a pretty wit. The Dons all laugh when- 
ever he opens his mouth: when he asks for the mustard, the 
mirth is boundless. And, alas! our old friend has fallen to the 
level of his fate. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. W. HARCOURT AT DERBY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—You point to a “curious mistake” made by Sir W. 
Harcourt at Derby, in referring to coppersmiths instead of 
silversmiths. Permit me to state that the mistake was not 
made by Sir William, but by the reporters who supplied the 
London Press. The word “silversmiths ” was used by the 
speaker, and so reported by the provincial papers, some of 
which have since commented upon the fact that neither the 
reporting nor the Scriptural knowledge of the London men was 
equal to that of their humbler country brethren.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nottingham, January 6th. Henry S. Cropper. 





THE DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 
(To THE EpirorR OF THE ‘ SpectTatror,’’ | 
Sir,—By my statement that the population of the Eastern 
half of Iveland is “thicker” than that of the Western half, I 
did not imagine I could be supposed to mean anything else 
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than that there are more inhabitants to the square mile in 
Eastern than in Western Ireland. My statement is surely 
one to be tested by statistics. 

As Mr. Redington fails to produce any, I beg to refer him 
to the statistical tables for Ireland based on the census of 
1881, where he will find that the density of the population in 
Leinster is 169 to the square mile, while that of Connaught is 
only 124. In other words, there are rather less than four 
acres per head of population in Leinster to more than five in 
Connaught. In the absence of any extension of industrial 
occupation, it is obvious that, after allowing for the superior 
comparative fertility of Leinster, there is no room there for 
the surplus population of Connaught. 

Yet migration, as opposed to emigration, is notoriously the 
Nationalist remedy for relieving the congested districts of 
the West. Mr. Redington’s statement that “Mr. Parnell en- 
deavoured to enlarge the holdings of the agricultural tenants 
on an estate in the West of Ireland by dividing among them 
neighbouring grass farms ” is the first I hear of a Nationalist 
attempt to consolidate holdings in the West or elsewhere; and 
his explanation of Mr. Parnell’s failure is quite new to me, 
and, I venture to think, to most people. 

To divide grass or any other “farms” would seem to imply 
first getting them into your hands, or, in Irish phraseology, 
“orabbing” them. Surely the Nationalist leader could never 
have contemplated such an enormity. Nor does it seem clear 
how the mere consolidation of holdings, without migration 
or emigration, would help to relieve the congestion of the 
population. 

As for Mr. Redington’s unsupported assertion that the 
persons evicted in the famine years were “to a large extent 
respectable farmers,” it is not only inherently improbable, but 
absolutely contradicted by all the evidence I have been able to 
collect, both on the spot and from documents. It is simply 
incredible that Irish landlords generally evicted well-to-do 
tenants in the famine years, when it is notorious that their 
main energies were devoted to feeding or emigrating their too 
numerous starving tenants.—I am, Sir, Xce., 

Six Mile Bottom, Cambridgeshire. W. H. HALtt. 

{To tHe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—What your correspondents call the depopulation of 
Ireland is the reduction of the density of its population to 
about that of France or Germany. The consolidation of farms 
and the emigration of the dense rural populations to cities 
or to new countries, so far from being signs of anything 
specially wrong in Ireland, are processes which are going on 
over a great part of the civilised world, even in the United 
States, where what Ivish agitators and sentimentalists call 
“the curse of landlordism ” never existed. I have lately met 
with the statement that in New England farms are being 
deserted and houses left ruinous by men who are abandoning 
farms of forty acres in their native States for farms of one 
hundred and sixty acres in the West.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, January 2nd. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





“HAS THE PEACE MOVEMENT BEEN A 
FATLURE ?” 
|To THE EprTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The above words are a quotation from your review of 
the biography of the late Henry Richard, in the Spectator of 
December 7th, 1889, and I hope you will allow mea few words 
of reply, notwithstanding its lateness, on the ground that, 
having been absent in France and Belgium while working for 
this same movement, I have only just seen your review. 

Generally speaking, it seems to me almost impossible to say 
absolutely whether efforts to bring about a change in men’s 
opinions and customs have, at a given moment, achieved 
success or not. You must live another half-century, Mr. 
Editor, before you will be in a position to do that in reference 
to this particular reform. It is, I think, equally impossible to 
say which of various kinds of simultaneous influences have 
produced a result, if it does come, and in what relative 
proportions. Growth and change of opinion are often going 
on toa much larger extent than contemporaries are aware ; 
and, indeed, those in whom the change has taken place are 
often unconscious of it. Only through some accidental event 


reveal itself to the world. Reformers, therefore, who believe 


they are working for the triumph of an eternal truth, are | 





content to go on educating opinion, certain of ultimate success, 
and undeterred by the ridicule of those who believe that what 
has always been must always continue to be. It is so with 
those who labour for the ultimate triumph of the principle 
which we are considering, that in all quarrels between men, 
whether they belong to one nation or to different nations, the 
merits of the question must not be determined by the arbitra- 
ment of blows, but by that of reason and equity, for no other 
decision gives validity or permanence to the verdict. 

There is evidence, I think, notwithstanding what you say, 
that this principle gains an increasing number of adherents 
in all civilised countries—and perhaps more rapidly on the 
Continent than in England, for obvious reasons. The evi- 
dence is to be found in such facts as the following :—That an 
unusual number of works on arbitration have appeared re- 
cently from the pens of leading jurists ; and that, for the first 
time in history, a Committee has been formed of members of 
different Parliaments in Europe and America to promote the 
adoption of arbitration treaties. To show further the increasing 
favour with which resort to this mode of settlement is re- 
garded, let me observe that since the year 1815 there have 
been sixty cases of such reference to judgment instead of to 
brute force. During the first forty years, there were twelve 
cases; during the next twenty years, twenty-six cases; and 
during the last ten years, twenty-two cases. Now, surely it 
would be unreasonable to say that the growth of public opinion 
has had nothing to do with this fact, and equally unreasonable 
to say that the efforts of the increasing number of Peace and 
Arbitration Societies in the New and the Old World have had 
no influence in forming that opinion. 

You then proceed to state that the decision on the ‘ Alabama’ 
claims “ was not such as to induce England to repeat the ex- 
periment on a larger scale.” Yet this great and honourable 
precedent is never referred to in any public meeting without 
exciting enthusiasm, because the award involved the payment 
of a sum which was but a fraction of what a war would have 
cost; and because such a settlement, instead of involving 
strife and hatred for years between two sister-nations, served 
to bind them by ties of mutual esteem and friendship. 

With the increasing resort to the policy of law in lieu of 
force, Governments will find it more and more easy to pro- 
pose a resort to arbitration as that course which is in accord 
alike with the principles of morality and of true policy. —I am, 
Sir, &e., Hopason PRATT, 
International Arbitration & Peace Association, 41 Outer Temple. 





LORD PALMERSTON ON A DEPUTATION. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May not Lord Palmerston’s definition, as remembered 
in “ The Days of the Dandies,” admit of a conjectural emenda- 
tion? Is not the true reading, perhaps: “A deputation is a 
noun of multitude, signifying many, but not signifying 
much ” P—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 





WILLIAM DAMPIER. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—As a member of the family of the old navigator, Wil- 
liam Dampier, I was much interested in your able and appre- 
ciative review of Mr. Clark Russell’s sketch of his life. I 
have since read the book itself, and am surprised that Mr. 
Russell should have overlooked at least one leading fact in 
Dampier’s life,—e.g., his early marriage. In the last chapter 
of his book, Mr. Russell remarks: ‘“ We may take it that he 
never married whilst he pursued his sea life;’ whereas in 
Dampier’s “ Voyage to China” (1687), the following passage 
occurs (he is speaking of some islands) :—“ The northern- 
most of them where we first landed, I called the Duke of 
Grafton’s Isle as soon as we landed on it, having married my 
wife out of his Dutchess’s family, and leaving her at Arling- 
ton House at my going abroad.” * Here isa most interesting 
fact totally ignored. Again, from notes in my possession, it 
appears that Dampier was the son of William Dampier, of 
East Coker, Somerset, who had married Jane, daughter of 
John Mudford, farmer, and who died in 1662. There were 


: cs : . | two other children of the marriage, Elizabeth, of whom I 
or conjuncture of circumstances does the fact of this evolution | i : ; 


believe nothing further is known, and George, who lived at 


* Dampier’s “ Voyages,”’ Vol. I, chap, xv., p. #22. 
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Poorton, Dorset, and was living in 1715, and at whose house it 
= probable that Dampier must have met and married his 
wife. 

Dampier himself was married in 1673, his wife’s Christian 
name being Judith, and le died in March, 1715, at “St. 
Stephen’s, London,” all of which is ignored in Mr. Russell’s 
book. 

I believe that till recent years glass or china used in his 
vessel, and engraved accordingly, was in existence in the pos- 
session of our family, but was destroyed in the fire at the 
Pantechnicon some years ago. 

Trusting you may think these facts of sufficient interest 
for insertion, I am, Sir, &c., IsaABEL DAMPIER. 

Buckley Vicarage, Chester, January 3rd. 





BETTERMENT. 
[To Tue Epitor OF THE “ SPHCTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—A short time ago, your own readers, as well as the readers 
of newspapers in general, probably noticed the use by a speaker 
in the London County Council, whose name I forget, of a word 
not common now in England, but in frequent use, he said, in 
America,—viz., “betterment.” I thought when I read the 
passage, and still think, that there is no difference in meaning 
between “betterment” and “improvement,” and that the 
latter is the better word of the two. “ Betterment” is not 
mentioned by Richardson or by Skeat, but it occurs in a well- 
known English book, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” whose 
date probably accounts for the transfer of the word to 
America. Any one who cares to verify my quotation will find 
the word in an edition of the “Progress” published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 1837, p. 32.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
St. John Street, Hereford, January 4th. H.W. Purtuorr. 








POETRY. 


LOVE AND LEARNING: J. B. L. 
WEEP ye, all of learned men, 
For a master of the pen, 
Passed beyond our mortal ken! 





Weep him, weep the exalted soul 
Gathering from the ages’ roll 
Learning’s tribute, tax and toll, 


To devote an offering meet, 
Holiest incense, perfume sweet, 
For his Lord, his dear Lord’s feet ! 


Weep him all, for he was kind, 
And together heart and mind 
Worked for all of humankind ; 


All! He knew not rich and poor: 
All! His love’s exceeding store 
Would not close the Church’s door, 


Rather spread it wider. Clear 
This at least, that man is dear, 
Truth is large, and God is near! 


So he drew us, young and old, 
With a modesty untold— 
He the silver, we the gold! 


Drew us, now with purpose high, 
Now with tender-streaming eye, 
Now with power of sympathy ; 


Till we knew not where did start 
Truths that he would free impart, 
In the mind or in the heart,— 


From the mind the sentence clear, 
Pregnant utterance, thought severe : 
But the heart’s the tone, the tear! 


So he taught us, master, friend ; 
Love it seemed, without an end, 
Nothing on himself to spend ; 
All for others! Night and day 
Toiling ever, work his play, 

Till he toiled his life away. 








Weightiest voice in Church and School, 
Weightiest tongue to awe the fool, 
Weightiest voice, but gentlest rule, 


How shall we replace him? Gone, 
Say we by his funeral stone, 
Gone, and we are left alone! 


Ah, these students! Brief their fate,. 
Crushed beneath the double weight, 
Love and learning’s heaviest freight : 


Brilliant thus the life, but soon 
Burning out like tropic noon, 
While the colder Arctic moon, 


Where the pallid icebergs throng, 
Sways its night of winter long, 
Chill of death, but deathlike strong. 


Martyr-students! See they go 
One by one, and in our woe 
Friendless seem we left below: 


Double burden cannot stay : 
Yet resolved they seem to say, 
Better thus to burn away, 


Than as leaves to fade and fall, 
Mouldering by some churchyard wall, 
Lingering leaves at winter's call, 


Mouldering on oblivion’s sod. 
Quick, then, brothers, where they trod, 
Upward! Lo, it leads to God! 

A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


ee nas 
PROSPER MERIMEE.* 
Tuts translation of Mérimée’s earliest novel, as distinguished 
from his nouvelles, takes us back to days when Flaubert was 
not and Stendhal was neglected, when the Romantics had 
not run French thought into new moulds, and left for the 
“ Realists ” the task of purveying new whets to jaded curiosity. 
As long ago as 1825, when he was but twenty-two, Mérimée 
mystified Europe by mock Spanish plays, and soon after by 
mock Tlyrian folk-songs, both so true in local colour, so little 
classical in their appeal to surprise rather than to sober taste, 
that he may be said to have half-contemptuously shown the 
way to the romanticist crowd. Almost immediately, and 
without transition, he adopted the severely polished methods 
of style and composition of which this Chronicle is an example; 
nor did he again lapse from it throughout his later work. In 
the contradictions of his deeds and words, there was, even to 
those who knew him intimately, so much that was enigmatical, 
that it has been hard to estimate rightly either the man or 
his work. But twenty years have now elapsed since, in 1870, 
the wreck of his country broke down his long enfeebled health, 
and he died at Cannes with words of patriotic grief on his lips 
for which the cynical cosmopolitan of Napoleon’s Court would 
hardly have been given credit. Memories of his kindly, service- 


able, and unselfish friendship, as of his bitter and aggressive ~ 


railings, are yet present in many minds; but in justice to his 
pre-eminent genius, it is time that broader and more generous 
recognition should be given to it and to him whose true self 
may be better read between the lines of his work than behind 
the mask he wore. 

From the first he commanded the admiration, but not 
perhaps the affection, of his readers. At forty he was an 
“Immortal,” and in the same year his archeology gained him a 
chair in the Academy of Inscriptions. It would be difficult to. 
exaggerate the use made of his novelettes by writers of as 
many volumes as his pages. How much Dumas the elder 
owed of his historical romances to this Chronicle it were hard 
to say, or even Victor Hugo in his Notre Dame. Yet, in these 
accurately historial studies which Mr. Saintsbury has put into 
fairly good English, the most striking excellences of Mérimée’s 
imaginative work are not so marked aselsewhere. His austere 
exactness in dealing with history controls the play of that 
tersely intense passion which he of all French novelists best 
expresses. It has been well remarked that to draw men and 


* 4 Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. By Prosper Mérimée. Newly Trans- 
lated into Enghsh by George Saintsbury. London: Nimmo. 1990, 
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women in heroic proportion is to be nearer a true conception of 
them than to reduce them to the meaner aspects of ordinary life 
in which their valet or their neighbour sees them. In Mérimée, 
the dignity, the far-reaching issues of human emotion, which by 
a sentence he bites into our memory, give exceptional if a rather 
galt truthfulness to his creations ; and he continually suggests 
depths which few of us have sounded. In this Chronicle we 
see chiefly the surface, tragic and dramatic no doubt, as it was 
jn France during the reign of the three last Valois. Perhaps 
jt is all the better fitted for English taste, wnich will once 
more relish the wickedness of the St. Bartholomew, and enjoy 
its clever illustrations by Toudouze, though his black blots for 
backgrounds are questionable art. The mixed Italian and 
French Renaissance is specially pictorial, and at no epoch of 
modern Europe was there more of the social confusion 
wherein character becomes heroic or cynically indifferent, 
as during that break-up of the old order which left 
princes and people to flounder in crime and controversy. The 
transition from his Spanish dramas and Illyrian poetry 
to the dry light of this Chronicle, published in 1829, when 
Mérimée was twenty-six years old, possibly marks a transition 
in his own life. In it the portrait of George de Mergy may 
have some reference to himself, for Mergy is, as was Mérimée, 
loyal and disinterested in a dissolving society, a very dandy 
in nice honour and refined convention. To Mergy, the super- 
stitions of the day, the egotism of the King, even the con- 
tentions of “religious” war, were contemptible, as did the 
world he lived in, professedly seem to Mérimée. However 
that may be, the story falls into perspective round Mergy. 
The author sees with Mergy’s eyes the Queen-Mother, one of 
whose political sayings was often on Mérimée’s lips: “ C’est 
bien coupé, il faut coudre.” Diane de Turgis, the dévote 
without a moral sense, is judged by Mergy as Mérimée would 
have judged her; as is the politic Coligny, who with his 
partisans adds gloom to the sombre painting and relief 
to the efflorescent corruption of the Court. Mérimée never 
worked in amateur fashion at literature, and his Chronicle of 
Charles IX. stamps him as an artist of the first class, with 
the added power that learning and usage of the world could 
give. 

His devotion to Beyle (Stendhal), which began when he was 
seventeen and lasted while the elder novelist lived, probably 
added, if disastrously, to his equipment. Mérimée, even in his 
earliest work, suggested profounder problems of life than do 
any of the modern school of writers who so loudly profess 
exhaustive psychology, as they shamelessly rummage every 
hidden place of humanity. In coarse panorama and by studio- 
light, they laboriously exhibit the terrible possibilities of 
human misery, which Mérimée lights up as by an electric flash. 
There is both material and spiritual realism in his slightest 
sketch, a skill to show the very roots of passion, the mystery 
of human isolation, with its dim affinities for unknown things 
that none of his successors have, as we think, attained. In 
this Chronicle it is the Nemesis of past centuries that shadows 
the reader, but in his episodes of our own time we get rid of 
Brantéme and history, and find the author forcing on our 
consciousness the fate that dogs individuals, the wreck that 
follows some sudden aberration, the perpetual wonder of dis- 
proportionate cause and effect. 


Though he has never attained the popularity of a hundred 
editions, we assume that our readers are tolerably acquainted, 
if not with all his literary baggage of fifteen volumes, at least 
with his best creative work. We do not deny that some of it 
is distinctly offensive, but we must not be unduly affected by 
the image he set up of himself in the Panizzi correspondence, 
still less by the private letters to the Inconnue, unfairly pub- 
lished after his death. His position at the Court ef the Second 
Empire tells against him, notwithstanding his remarkable 
disinterestedness in refusing recognition of his devoted service, 
social and political. In presence of the tall, half-English 
looking man of fashion, dressed by Poole, absolutely refined 
in manner, but wearing his pet cynicism on his sleeve, and 
continually scoffing at our ideals, whether religious or 
political, we must not forget that Mérimée has left enduring 
gems of extreme finish, as of almost over-weighted meaning, 
unique and perfected, and that will ever be classic in 
their appeal to what has been and will be common to 
men and women. Clean-cut epitomes of rare learning 
and experience, free of all descriptions of environment 
other than that necessarily evoked by the actors in his 





dramas, his conceptions will live by the law that has 
graved on our hearts the love of Francesca, the hate of 
Ugolino, the folded hands of Buonconte, and the smile of 
Beatrice. Like Dante, Mérimée was not burdened by the 
physical oppression of matter as are his successors of the 
school of Flaubert. But while we give praise to his art, we 
remain conscious of the enigmatical discords of his life. 
Stendhal no doubt gave a bias to his social career, and sup- 
plied some of the bitter and false maxims with which Mérimée 
loved to scare conventional folk; but the-journals of Stendhal 
recently published betray his inferiority to his boyish imitator. 
The character of St. Clair, in Le Vase Etrusque, is said to reveal 
some traits of Mérimée’s real self, and even hints the shattering 
disillusion which we think befell him when he was about 
twenty-five. Stendhal is incapable of emotion such as St. 
Clair’s; and if he had influence on Mérimée, it was destructive 
rather than helpful even to his art. Some of the elder cynic’s 
philosophy of love was affected, no doubt, by Mérimée, who, 
however, in his essay on Stendhal, dwells on his better senti- 
ments. But we fancy we trace to Mérimée’s mother the 
atheism, despairing of “any good,” which crippled his whole 
life. 

He was brought up at home, and was, we imagine, sensitive, 
loving, and tender, as he describes St. Clair. We do not 
attach importance to the story told of his childish anger 
roused by some joke of his good-natured father; and he 
passionately loved his mother, who madea home for him till he 
was fifty. Eighteen years after her death, he wrote to Augier : 
“JT still think constantly of that cruel trial, for there is none 
greater ;” and it was that mother whose favourite motto, 
“‘ Remember to disbelieve,” he had engraved on his seal, as it 
was on his heart. Indeed, throughout his life loyal friendship 
and unselfish devotion to the persons he loved contrast sharply 
with his habitual scoffing. 

We have no wish or solid materials to weave a romance 
about Mérimée’s spiritual discord, though had we space we 
could collect many half-confessions hinting at some shock to 
his whole nature in early manhood. None are perhaps so 
trustworthy as the profound and pathetic sadness of his 
imaginative work, which wars with but respects the unseen 
powers that mould destiny, and suggests a smitten pride, 
a lifelong grief, and a yearning for some key to the 
enigmas he so well propounded, very different from the scorn 
of hopes and the flaunted irreligion he showed to the world. 
In the maturity of his genius, his work became almost 
entirely impersonal, as in Colomba and Ars?ne Guillot; but 
the man who could write those masterpieces must have been 
free from the sublimated vulgarity of cynicism, or only wore it 
as a shield. No doubt, like the hermit crab, he pushed himself 
into the folds of his alien shell until, as in the Panizzi letters, 
he seemed to the manner born; but what sensitive fibre is 
betrayed in his perverse assumptions! Yet in his recorded 
life there can be found no material cause for them. He won 
literary recognition by his first production when he was only 
twenty-two. He was offered the post of Secretary of Embassy 
before he was twenty-seven; he accepted office as chef de 
cabinet in the Ministry of the Interior after the Revolution of 
1830. He was afterwards given a post exactly suited to his 
learning and taste as Inspector of National Records. De 
Tocqueville describes him as undoubtedly handsome at that 
time, and society received him with open arms, society 
which, during the Orleans dynasty, was witty and thought- 
ful as it has not since been in Paris. He was not 
popular with men as a rule, but friendships always in- 
fluenced his career. In 1840 he made the acquaintance of 
the Comtesse de Montijo, and ever afterwards was her loyal 
and serviceable friend, as of her little daughter Eugenie, after- 
wards Empress. But for her he would hardly have deserted 
his Orleanist associates and become courtier to Napoleon IIL, 
with the further result that he became his political agent with 
Panizzi, who had the ear of Mr. Gladstone and other English 
statesmen. The brilliant and occasionally pathetic letters to 
Mrs. Senior and another lady, published by Count d’Hausson- 
ville, prove how under his artificial manner there was a most 
kindly heart, almost meriting Ampére’s exclamation in a dis- 
cussion on Mérimée’s mediocrity: “There are no mediocre 
men; there are many very bad, and some excellent. 
Mérimée is among the excellent,” an opinion backed by 
Cousin’s that Mérimée “knew nothing imperfectly.” Too 
easily and too deeply impressed by the laughter and the 
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tears of life, at some sharp crisis of disillusion Mérimée 
resolved to suppress visible emotion, and only allow himself 
the relief of scorn; but as he said of St. Clair’s victory 
over his finer feelings, “It was dearly bought,” and it con- 
tracted his extraordinary powers. He was master of six 
languages, of which one was Russian, with their train of 
dialects. He may be said to have introduced Poushkine and 
Turguéneff to Western Europe, and his admirable transla- 
tions from them are obviously labours of love, for in Russian 
fiction he says he found “magnificent things after my own 
heart: Greek in their truth and simplicity.” It was at these 
qualities he aimed in his severe bas-reliefs of history in which 
no colour is allowed, for history is in its bare outline 
sufficiently tragic, and its fatalities are sufficiently clear, to 
satisfy his irony and justify his gloom. He preferred epochs 
of conspiracy and imposture; Eastern to Western subjects ; 
society in which lingered antique forms and suggestions; that 
of Spain or Corsica or the Faubourg St. Germain, to newer 
moulds of life. To many, the austerity of his style in his 
archeological essays, and even in his critical notices, is re- 
pellent, for we are spoiled by false picturesqueness ; nor is his 
imaginative work altogether popular. though it has in it 
elements of undying life. 

In his slightest pieces he is ever in search for the deeper 
springs of emotion, and for visible incidents in the conflict 
of man and fate. He fearlessly accentuates character to 
heighten our interest in the struggle, so adding poignancy 
to his railing. He delights in sudden contrasts of humour 
that have something of Swift in them. How terrible is the 
malevolence of the Venus d’Ille in relation to her victims who 
prate and maunder beside the precipice of her anger—the 
same Venus Turbulenta incarnate in Carmen. In The Game 
of Backgammon one slip in a soldier’s career gives a glimpse 
of hell, the hell that exists within the hearts of all Mérimée’s 
men and women, whether they are conscious of it or not. The 
story of Ars?ne, which shocked the propriety of Paris in 1843— 
a very different standard existing then to what now obtains 
—is an example of the light and shade of which we speak. 
What living writer has attained its passion and pathos in the 
same much-trodden field? We know in modern fiction no like 
cry of human love as the last words of the poor courtesan. 
Perhaps in no other of his stories is there such bitter com- 
ment on religious practice; yet his irony, as we think, is 
surely— 

‘But the fume of his peculiar fire 
Of inmost contrary desire.” 

It often transgressed even in society the good taste to which 
he had trained himself, and his contempt for all enthusiasms, 
including as they do all religions. was often offensive, and in 
glaring opposition to his ordinary suavity and indifference. 
In later days, it is true, the bitterness of his earlier nouvelles 
was seldom shown, except perhaps in Lokis, a horror in- 
vented to amuse the picnicking Court at Biarritz, at which 
he affected to smile, and to make others smile. If some of 
his work is tainted with the profound immorality of hopeless- 
ness, at least his creations are not the mere bacilli of the 
latest French romance, slaves to the neurosis of the gutter-air 
they breath. His masterpiece is perhaps the six-page story 
of “The Storming of the Redoubt.” It is the very essence of 
war, as even Tolstoi has not painted it in half-a-dozen volumes, 
and in it the young soldier remains master of himself, and 
ready for the command that Fortune flings to him. 


Whatever gossip remembers to Mérimée’s disfavour, we have 
tried to give a clearer idea of his splendid literary power. In his 
under-estimate of humanity and his wilful perversion of what 
was a noble character, he was as untrue to the art he loved as to 
himself, yet in his work he never excuses crime or minimises 
evil. Under his cloak of cosmopolitan philosophy there was rare 
and practical disinterestedness ; he would not cumulate, as he 
might have done, his salaries as Inspector and as Senator. He 
refused all rewards from Napoleon, whose Life of Cesar owed 
much to his learning. When the ruin of 1870 came upon his 
country, grief certainly hastened the end of a long-enfeebled 
life. His last few letters to Panizzi and to his Inconnue have 
in them a pathos with which his intimates hardly credited him. 
The two English ladies, friends of his mother’s, who since her 
death had kept house for him, loved their “dear Prosper” 
well. Let us believe the best of him, and lifting the mask he 


wore, be glad to find that so great an artist, so human a man,’ 


is not unworthy of our admiration, and even affection. 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MISS J——.*« 


Unper this alluring title, we have a book from America 
which ought not to have been published at all,—not for the 
sake of Wellington’s memory, but that of Miss J——, whose 
foolish little life might as well have been left in its native 
obscurity, She is described as a young English lady of some 
means who, having turned aside from all worldly pursuits, 
and dedicated her time and self to devotion, became 
“fanatically anxious for the conversion of those about her.” 
Nor only those, for she tried her powers on a convicted 
murderer, and is said to have succeeded where a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant clergyman had failed. After this. 
exploit, her ardour passed all bounds, and within her Very 
narrow limits no doubt she was sincere. From the murderer 
she cast her eyes on the Duke of Wellington, of whom she 
knew nothing except that he was high in “the world,” and 
the world to her meant “ public offices, wealth, and honours 
conferred by the State.” To lure him from these and save 
his soul, she wrote to him, and of course, as everybody did, 
received an answer by return of post. Then she carried a 
Bible to Apsley House in April, 1834, and got a polite. 
acknowledgment in August. Here we come upon a point 
which requires explanation. Miss J , writing up her diary 
many years afterwards, puts into it the statement that the Duke 
then requested leave to call upon her, but does not give the- 
letter. Indeed, the next missive from him implies, at the very 
least, that she asked him to call. Writing in the third person, 
he says :—“The Duke has received her letter in which she 
expresses a desire to see the Duke, and that he should call 
upon her...... Although the Duke is not in the habit of 
visiting young unmarried ladies with whom he is not ac- 
quainted, he will not decline to attend Miss J——.” Evidently 
it was the lady, and not the gentleman, who asked for an 
interview. The matter has some importance, for it strikes. 
at the credibility of this young lady’s diary, written many 
years after the incidents which it affects to describe had 
occurred. In point of fact, the so-called diary was plainly 
made up on a re-perusal of the letters. At some time, 
apparently after the Duke’s death, she became “ solicitous 
to devote a portion of this book to his [the Duke’s] letters, 
remarking thereon as the list proceeds,” a method which 
destroys the value of the book as evidence of anything except 
her own feelings, tempers, imaginings, and ambitions. 

It is in this belated composition or commentary that she 
describes her first interview. The story shows that her self- 
delusion was boundless. She actually writes down the words 
that the Lord “ must have influenced the Duke of Wellington 
to love me above every other lady on earth from the first 
moment he beheld me.” After that, we are not at all sur- 
prised that she should make the Duke, when he had listened 
to devout though probably incoherent outpourings from a 
handsome young woman, seize her hand and say: “ Oh! how 
T love you,”—all pure imagination, just as much as the other 
assertion, that “God appeared to have struck the Duke 
dumb on beholding me, giving him no power of speech 
until he betrayed the effect such had on him.” There 
is only one reasonable explanation of this woman’s diary, 
—that she fell in love with the Duke, that she wanted to 
be Duchess of Wellington, and that long years of pondering 
and passion made her at length believe what she wrote down. 
We say that such works of imagination should not be pub- 
lished,—except, of course, as an adroit experiment on the 
pocket of a public who run after anything about the Duke. 
Miss J , in what we may call her retrospective diary, says 
that at the next visit the Duke, “speaking of his feeling for 
me, exclaimed, ‘This must be for life,’ twice over successively.” 
Adding : “ He then asked me if I felt sufficient for him to be 
with him a whole life, to which I replied, ‘If it be the will of 
God.” Weare unable to believe one word of all this, and 
the facts confirm disbelief. The Duke, a busy man, could not 
soon call on her again, and she, growing impatient, wrote him 
a letter in which, while making love to him, she entreated him 
not to call again. His prosy but polite reply said that if she 
recollected what he had said to ber at the second interview, she 
would not be surprised to learn that he entirely concurred in 
her intention, and he signed himself, as always, “ever yours, 
most sincerely.” Thereupon the disappointed maiden flashed 











* The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J—; 1834-1851, Edited 
with Extracts from the Diary of the Latter, by Christine Terhume Herrick. 
London; Fisher Unwin, 
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out into fiery wrath, and set down in hot language accusations 
which must have puzzled the Duke very much, since the 
words implied that he had proposed something dishonourable. 
However, always polite, he made the best of it, begged pardon 
if he had written a line or used an expression which could 
annoy, and even said he was impressed with veneration for her 
virtues, attainments, and sentiments. What is such venera- 
tion worth toa young woman in love ?—and she must have put 
ber view of what she thought to be his duties pretty plainly, as 
he was obliged to defend himself playfully by writing : “ What 
would be saidjif I, a man of seventy years of age nearly, were 
to take in marriage a lady young enough to be my grand- 
daughter?” How perilous it is for an old gentleman to show 
even a proper respect, kindness, and affection for a child! He 
is so liable, it seems, to be misinterpreted, especially if he is a 
renowned Duke. 

From that time forward, almost to his death-bed, she took 
full advantage of his good-nature, and constantly bombarded 
him with tracts and books, as well as letters. He overlooked 
much petulance; sometimes lapsed into ironical or dignified 
reproof ; alternated from the first to the third person; declined 
into the common form of simple, courteous acknowledgment ; 
and nearly, not quite, to the end respected her motive,—care 
for his spiritual well-being. He had constantly to explain the 
simplest social business matters. She sent letters which were 
over-weight; they fell under a rule which excluded them ina 
household where letters arrived by hundreds, and she was 
angry. He signed with a “ W.” once, and sealed with a plain 
seal; she was angry again. These are only a few instances 
where her littleness came out, her inability to understand a 
world which she saw through distorted glasses; and over 
and over again he gently lectured her. The curious thing 
is, that he not only read the religious books she sent, 
but said respecting one at least, Keith on the Prophecies: 
“TI have another by the same author.” Deep down in 
his nature he was religious, a firm, reverent believer, 
who made no parade, and it is evident that her fervour 
and faith, so simple and sincere, though not her incoherent 
doctrine and interpretation of Scripture, touched him. More 
than once, in some childish pet, she bade him farewell; but 
when he acquiesced, she began again, and out of politeness, so 
natural to him, he answered. His longanimity under the 
foolishness of the young woman is really marvellous. When 
she recovered her temper, he resumed in the first person, and 
soit went on. In one interview, when he moved nearer towards 
her, being deaf, she fluttered away, and then wrote about it and 
something else. The Duke’s answer is piquant :— 

“The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Miss 
J——. She is quite mistaken. He has no lock of hair of hers, 
He never had one. The Duke is not aware that he has been 
guilty of presumption or daring presumption.” 

It may be said, however, that she got a lock of -bis, and 
what she calls his “ picture,” being apparently only the im- 
pression of a seal! One of his letters runs thus :— 

‘“*T have received your letter of the 17th inst. [November, 1849] 
in which you have enclosed certain letters which you have written 
to Sir Robert Peel, which I return. I am not the postman! nor 
the secretary of Sir Robert Peel, nor your secretary.” 

But we cannot follow further in detail this little episode in 
the life of a wonderfully active man. The final quarrel, in 
1850, was about money. She fell ill, lost her property, or most 
of it, and said it was “the will of God” that she should place 
her “life, humanly speaking,” in his hands. A thoroughly 
generous man, he promptly answered, asking what sum she 
wanted and where it should be paid. Her answer, much ex- 
panded, was: ‘“ My dear Duke, if you read that letter carefully 
[the vague statement of her affairs and wants], you will be 
much better able to calculate what I require than I am to tell 
you.” A most preposterous request. He wanted proper 
information; she would give none; but sent reproaches. 
Nothing could be more tantalising to a man of business as 
well as of charity. He truly said that “it is indeed very 
difficult to supply the daily wants of those who will not state 
what they are, nor adopt any means of receiving what 
she requires,” and so on; the Duke being evidently, as he 
always was, most anxious to help the distressed, but she would 
not let him. Still she inflicted her long effusions on him 
from time to time, and he answered politely at intervals, even 
down to March, 1851, steadily adhering to his principle of 
replying in some shape to all letters as far as he could. But 
this young person was not worth all the trouble he took, Her 





spiritual pride, her ignorance, her feebleness of character, are 
the chief things brought out by this irritating volume. The 
Duke appears, as he usually does, forbearing, courteous, and 
considerate, as much as it was possible for any one to be 
under the affliction of the lady’s astonishing peculiarities. The 
truth is that she wanted to be the Duchess of Wellington, as 
her right. Her mental quality may be inferred from her other 
want,—namely, that through her influence he should be “the 
Paul of his generation,” and that she should sit at his feet. 
Except as a curiosity, the book is worthless; for all that it 
shows of the Duke’s character we knew before. The letters 
and artful diary had much better have been left where they 
were found, “in a trunk in the attie of an old country-house 
within thirty miles of New York.” 





T. W. ROBERTSON’S PLAYS.* 

THE “brief chronicle” of his father’s life prefixed to the first 
authorised edition of his works by the dramatist’s only son, 
though valueless from the critical point of view, does great 
credit to the writer’s heart. Thus, speaking of Caste, he says: 
—*“True to the theory of his genius, which had already 
enabled him to successfully give to the stage plays free from 
the incubus of conventionality, he reached the level of his own 
ideal, and gave to the stage for all time a play which, for 
originality of treatment and lifelike verisimilitude, has never 
been surpassed.” Turning for the moment from criticism to 
narrative, we learn that Robertson came of an old theatrical 
family, and was familiar with the footlights from his earliest 
infancy. Both his father and mother were on the stage, and 
with the exception of one brief interval, when, in a fit 
of impatience, he deserted his family and accepted an 
engagement as English-speaking usher in a school at 
Utrecht, he stuck to the boards, until the success of his 
plays enabled him to devote himself entirely to their composi- 
tion. After a great deal of hard work in the “Lincoln 
circuit,” as it was called, he came to London at the age of 
nineteen, to make a living anyhow. One of his pieces was. 
acted at the Olympic in 1851, but failed utterly. These were 
the days in which H. J. Byron and he shared a dress suit 
between them, and when any sort of engagement, even at a 
guinea a week, was welcome. He wrote indefatigably for all 
manner of papers and magazines, and besides original com- 
positions, executed a great many translations of foreign plays. 
At one time we find him employed as prompter at the Olympic 
Theatre ; at another he endeavoured to enlist, but was rejected 
on the score of a weak heart. Marrying in 1856, he and his 
wife toured in Ireland and the provinces, and played at the 
minor Metropolitan theatres. At last he met his good genius 
in Sothern, who was so taken with the dramatised version of 
his novel, David Garrick—which, by-the-way, every manager 
in town had refused—that he gave him £50 down “ on account ” 
for it. It was for Sothern that Robertson wrote Society, pro- 
duced in Liverpool in 1865, and introduced to a London 
audience at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the same year. 
He had now got his foot on the ladder, and for the remaining 
six years of his brief life—he died at forty-two—was removed 
from the pinch of poverty. Success only stimulated his activity : 
he wrote play after play with the greatest rapidity, though with 
varying results. The last productions of his pen show a 
decided falling-off ; and War, which was played while he was 
dying, proved a complete fiasco. Only superlative acting 
could have saved the piece, instead of which the cast was 
below par; and one of the chief performers, a French actor of 
large proportions, dressed in a tight-fitting uniform, instead 
of commanding the respect of his audience, only moved them 
to laughter. 

Birth, the piece with which this collection opens, is one of 
Robertson’s latest and weakest efforts. The motive is the 
same as that of Old Men and New Acres, the contrast between 
aristocrats and plutocrats who begin by hating each other, 
and end by indiscriminate intermarriage. The part of Jack 
Randall, written for Sothern, is full of forced merriment, and 
we are not surprised to hear that it proved a failure. The 
manufacturer’s sister is intolerably rude, and, what is intended 
for naive interest in all that concerns pedigree, is simple, 
downright, shoddy vulgarity. Earls do not address their 
sisters as “sister,” nor do gamekeepers—even the gamekeepers 
of Earls—use such words as “to bode.” A Breach of Promise 


* The Principal Dramatic Works of Thomas William Robertson, With Memoir 
by his Son. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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need not detain us: it is merely an extravagant bourgeois farce, 
as the names Ponticopp, Croodle, and Fullawords will suffi- 
ciently indicate. But with Caste, produced in 1867, we 
see Robertson at his best. His son speaks of his free- 
~dom from conventionality,—rather, we should say, freedom 
from stage conventions. The great merit of such a play 
as Caste is its fidelity in reproducing the conventionalities 
of real life. If we except the Marquise, who is a thorough 
denizen of Stageland, there is a great deal of natural- 
ness and truth about the various characters. They do 
not make set speeches @ la Lady of Lyons—excepting that 
one falsetto passage where Esther, believing her husband to 
be dead, expresses a desire to be a soldier, “to fight the 
wretches who destroyed him, to gallop miles upon their 
upturned faces”—but they comport themselves in romantic 
situations with that reserve and dearth of demonstrativeness 
which is the characteristic of the Saxon. Sam Gerridge, the 
mechanic who looks at human nature through a gaspipe, is an 
excellent creation. His most expressive metaphors are always 
borrowed from his calling. Thus, when Hawtree says, “ We 
must break the news to her gently and by degrees,” Sam 
replies: “ Yes, if you turn the tap on to full pressure, she’ll 
explode.” And, again, when his feelings prove too much for 
hima, he explains his appearance to Polly by saying that the 
water has got into his meter. David Garrick, adapted from 
a French version of a German play, is certainly one of the 
most effective of Robertson’s productions, but in virtue of 
the author’s indebtedness to others, cannot claim considera- 
tion as an original work. Dreams, a five-act drama with a 
musician-hero, is one of Robertson’s most ambitious efforts; 
but it lacks the reserve which made Caste a success. The 
author seems to think, from his picture of the young Earl, 
that really generous and even heroic feelings can coexist with 
a most arrogant contempt for social inferiors. The Earl’s 
snobbishness, as illustrated by his outburst, “ You are not my 
equals,” is an absurd parody of caste-feeling. Mr. Hibbs, the 
commercial man, is the counterpart to Sam Gerridge. All his 
imagery is drawn from the day-book and ledger. Hibbs is as 
good as the aristocrats are absurd. For instance, take the 
exceedingly highly pitched dialogue between the Earl and 
Lady Clara, in which she winds up by saying: “I love you 
because you are brave and generous and handsome—because 
you are Leo, my Lion.—Earl: And you shall be my lioness.— 
Clara: And our cage shall be home.” Home is happily free 
from this vein, and except for a thoroughly conventional pair 
of youthful lovers—perhaps the most detestable institution 
of our modern comedy—is very pleasant reading. The 
part of Alfred Dorrison, alias Colonel White—written for 
Sothern—is full of Dundrearyish touches to which that 
eccentric comedian must have given most pointed expression. 
The love-scene between Colonel White and Dora is very 
amusing, as the Colonel gets more and more confused, 
and eventually declares himself as follows :— Colonel: I 
should like a wife [gasping], if I could have one invented 
especially for me, about your height, with black eyes. 
I should like my wife to always have black eyes. No—I 
mean [gasping] I should like all my wives to have black eyes 
[breaks down] and light hair, and she should wear a white 
dress; and—and to be afraid of lightning—and—and her 
name should be Dora.” Excellent, too, is the interview in 
which Colonel White gradually draws out the impostor 
Mountraffe. Of Robertson’s drawing-room comedies, M.P., 
which follows, is one of the weakest. In The Nightingale he 
endeavoured not very happily to adapt his methods to the 
needs of an Adelphi audience. The best thing in the play is 
his instructions to the actors, which were always very much 
to the point,—e.g., Ismael, the villain, is thus described in a 
note :—‘t His manner amiable and agreeable, perpetually 
smiling (no Iago-glances to the pit, and private information 
to the audience, that he is a villain, and that they shall see 
what they shall see). A suave, bland Oriental, with the old 
Oriental dignity.” With regard to Ours, which the author’s 
son tells us is the most popular of all Robertson’s plays in 
America, the advantages of revision are strikingly shown by 
the contrast between the original draft, quoted in the preface, 
and the version as it stands. It speaks well for Robertson’s 
adroitness that he was able to carry off the absurdity 
of the ladies all arriving in the Crimea by his lightness of 
touch and the naturalness of the dialogue. One discrepancy 
we have noted in the text. Chacot alludes to himself as “a 





great hulking fellow ” on p. 459, whereas on p. 486 he is called 
a little man. School, though the most improbable, is in 
parts the most amusing of all Robertson’s pieces. Krux, the 
grotesque and impossible usher, had, it appears, a living pro- 
totype in the under-master at the school at Utrecht where 
Robertson served his abortive apprenticeship in the trade of 
schoolmastering. The scenes between Bella and Lord Beaufoy, 
and Naomi Tighe (Mrs. Bancroft’s favourite part) and Jack 
Poyntz, are full of vivacity and animation; while Farintosh ig 
one of the best character-parts in recent English comedy. 
Society—the part of the sporting literary barrister in which 
was intended for Sothern, but never played by him—is quite 
one of the most readable of all Robertson’s plays, and, as was 
said of it at the time, it gives a very clever, sketchy picture of 
modern men and manners. The colours are laid on more 
coarsely than in some of his later work, but the humour of 
the Bohemian scenes is undoubted. 

Without making any elaborate pretence to being a literary 
writer, Robertson wielded a facile pen. He had more than a 
smattering of languages, though he was in the main his own 
master, and a sure-footed instinct for fitting the right word 
to the meaning. Even apart from the associations called up 
by their perusal, at least half-a-dozen of the plays in these 
volumes are very good reading ; and as a faithful reflection of 
every-day romance in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
they will be read and remembered. His heroes are capable of 
heroism, but they do not indulge in heroics. When Naomi 
Tighe reminds Jack Poyntz that Othello used to tell Desde- 
mona of all his martial achievements, Jack replies: “ Othello 
was a nigger, and didn’t mind bragging.” The situations are 
often improbable, but the way in which they are faced is 
generally founded on fact. His service to the stage was 
threefold. He successfully resisted the foreign invasion, and, 
as his son puts it, revived an interest in native plays. Secondly, 
he is to be regarded, on the authority of such experts as 
Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and John Hare, as the inventor of 
modern stage-management. Thirdly, he was the means of 
dealing a death-blow to that school in which he himself gained 
his experience,—tke provincial stock company. The success 
of Caste induced the author to send a properly organised 
company into the provinces; and, to quote his son’s words, 
“this organisation never ceased its labours in the presenta- 
tion of Robertson’s comedies for fourteen years, and was 
in existence seventeen years, under successive manage- 
ments.” Of the stock-company system, Mr. Robertson 
junior has nothing good to say; but the fact remains 
that all our good actors were made by it. Long runs 


‘and travelling companies are a fatal obstacle in the way of 


acquiring varied experience. But though an innovator in 
some directions, Robertson was thoroughly and healthily old- 
fashioned in others. There is nothing unwholesome in any 
single one of his plays. The pleasure he gave—and it was 
very considerable—is invariably attained by legitimate means. 
Again, though an eminently natural writer, he was a thorough 
believer in poetical justice. His plays always end happily and 
cheerfully. 

We have only to say in conclusion that we are totally 
unable to discern on what principle the contents of these two 
volumes are arranged. The order is certainly not chrono- 
logical, nor are the plays arranged in classes. The printing 
and general “get-up” leave much to be desired; and the 
illustrations—portraits of the chief actors and actresses who 
appeared in Robertson’s plays—are exceptionally hideous 
specimens of photography. 





PRINCE RUDOLF’S NOTES ON SPORT AND 
ORNITHOLOGY.* 
In a short preface, written with great tact and feeling by Dr. 
Albert Giinther, the distinguished naturalist of the British 
Museum, we are told the history of this English edition of a 
work originally published in German by the late Crown Prince 
of Austria. The translation was undertaken by Mr. Danford 
as soon as permission for so doing had been obtained from the 
Prince, but, as Dr. Giinther touchingly remarks, “ what was 
begun as a pleasant task had to be completed in sorrow. 
Thus the volume in its present form has to go forth not 
merely as a vehicle of delightful instruction, but as a regret- 





* Notes on Sport and Ornithology. Bv his Imperial and Royal Highness the 
late Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria, Trans!ated by C. G. Danford. 
Gurney and Jackson, 1899, 
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ful tribute to the memory of a man who, by his genuine | 
devotion to Nature, and by his readiness to impart his ex- 
periences to others, had succeeded in establishing a sym- 
pathetic bond with the more humble workers in the field of 
ornithology.” 

Dr. Giinther is not wrong in thus anticipating the feelings 
with which this volume will be perused by most readers. In 
spite of ourselves, we are led to seek in these pages not so 
much ornithological instruction, as some kind of direct infor- 
mation respecting the mind and disposition of the lamented 
young Prince who penned them. We feel that in these Notes 
on Sport and Ornithology, mostly written under the impressions 
of the moment, and probably not with any immediate view to 
publication, we have opportunities only second to those which 
his private letters could afford. We have first an account of 
a shooting expedition on the Danube, written out day by day 
during the fifteen days that the expedition lasted. Then 
follow “ Extracts from a Journey in the East,” accounts of 
various shooting expeditions in Hungary and Transylvania, 
and several “ Ornithological Sketches” in Spain, in the East, 
&e., together with a number of “ Notes” on similar subjects. 

There is no actual connection between these various papers, 
except in this sense, that the same spirit and the same pre- 
occupation evidently pervade them all. In Prince Rudolf, 
two strong impulses seem always to have been struggling for 
the mastery in presence of game of any sort, but especially of 
birds,—the one to enjoy the sport for its own sake, the other to 
obtain some scientific knowledge to contribute to the advance- 
ment of natural science. Often he starts firmly resolved to 
observe some particular point in a bird’s habits, but once in 
presence of the bird, the eagerness of the sportsman suddenly 
overcomes the instincts of the naturalist, and he entirely 
forgets his intended observations. The Prince was himself 
occasionally conscious of that (see p. 77). In his Notes, he 
frequently interrupts his scientific account of some kind of 
bird by loud expressions of admiration and enthusiastic 
remarks, sometimes beyond what appears called for by the case. 
He had a keen sense of the importance of science, but was 
himself perhaps hardly gifted with the characteristic disposi- 
tions of a true scientific man. 

Enthusiasm of the brightest and most sincere kind filled 
him almost continually in presence of beautiful scenery, and 
his descriptions are always interesting to read, even when the 
style used appears somewhat pompous and inflated. In the 
most ordinary situations, he seemed to have the faculty of 
giving free play to his imagination in presence of Nature. 
To give one instance, almost every day’s account of the fort- | 
night’s expedition on the Danube begins with the same poetical | 
description of the morning, or ends with a glowing picture 
of the sunset. On the return journey, the prince and his | 
companions having dined rather late, it was already dark when | 
they went on deck after the meal was over. At once, Prince | 
Rudolf tells us :—“ It was just like a beautiful summer night ; | 
crickets were chirping on the river-banks, the water rippled 
softly past and before us along the boundless plains of Hun- 
gary melting away into the distance, while countless stars | 
glittered in the heavens, and the crescent moon stood | 
out clear and silver-bright, mirroring itself in the waters | 
of the stream.” With such a disposition, we shall not 
perhaps be surprised to find that Prince Rudolf was 
liable to uncontrollable fits of excitement, alternating with 
moments of gloomy despondency. This comes out repeatedly 
in the course of his narrative. What perhaps will cause 
more” surprise to the reader, is the frank acknowledgment 
of a superstitious disposition on the part of the Prince. 
On the third day of the “Expedition on the Danube,” the 
travellers went out to shoot sea-eagles. As Prince. Rudolf 
was starting in a boat with his attendant, a huge sea-eagle 
flew slowly over the wood within rifle-shot of the boat. The 
Prince here remarks :—“ I, who am so very superstitious when 
out shooting, accepted this as a good omen and a propitious | 
sign from St. Hubert, who has always favoured me so greatly 
in my pursuit of eagles.”* Other similar passages occur here and 
there, which afford us a valuable insight into the young 
Prince’s character. But such a disposition strikes one as 
more singular still when we turn to the “Journey in the | 
East.” After an interesting visit to Egypt, the Imperial 
party left for Palestine, and a few days later they arrived at 
Jerusalem. There we should have naturally expected the 











* “Fifteen Days on the Danube,” third day, p. 37. 


Prince’s imagination to have displayed itself even more than 


| usual, and, indeed, scenery and game do not fail to excite his 
| admiration; but during the inevitable visit to the sacred 


places, we look in vain for such reflections as might have been 
expected from one so devout to St. Hubert. Of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, he says:—“ From the monastery we 
descended to the church, and examined the various relics, points 
of historical interest, the numerous side-chapels, and all the 
spots connected with legends or religious beliefs. Up the 
steps and down the steps, through the whole church did we 
go, until there was not a corner left unvisited.” That is all. 
Next they come to Bethlehem :—“ There were crowds of 
people in the Square, and we had great difficulty in getting 
our neighing and capering Arab horses through them to the 
ehurch door. The Franciscans accompanied our party into 
the Church of the Nativity, where the chaplain said mass. 
The public followed us even into the holy places underground, 
and among the people who were kneeling on the bare rock, 
lit up by the dull glow of the lamps, were some wonderfully 
beautiful women of Bethlehem with true Madonna faces.” 


Prince Rudolf, when not too much distracted by the excite- 
ment of sport, was very observant, and throughout his Notes 
we meet often with valuable remarks on little-known facts. 
For instance, he noticed in the course of his expeditions 
against sea-eagles, that their nests were nearly all peopled 
with colonies of tree-sparrows, which appear to live in perfect 
friendship with both old and young eagles. He also noticed 
turtle-doves, hawks, and thrushes quietly sitting on the 
nesting-trees, and close under one of them was breeding a wild 
duck. The Prince, in his “ Ornithological Sketches from Spain,” 
allows the reader, in a few words, to see what his views were 
on some of the great biological problems of our time. For 
instance, speaking of the bearded vulture, he remarks that 
that magnificent bird “involuntarily suggests the thought 
that here must be a creature that does not belong to the fauna 


| of the present day, but is a gradually expiring relic of an 


earlier epoch. As so it really is. Species indisputably change 
in the course of time, and new forms replace those that are 
dying out. The ibex andthe bearded vulture—two representa- 
tives of the ancient Alpine fauna of Europe—are perishing to- 
gether.” While ona visit to Prince Fiirstenberg at Lana, Prince 
Rudolf’s quick eye at once detected among the sporting 
trophies there a stuffed eagle. It had been killed in the 
district by a keeper some years previously, but no one knew 
what species of eagle it was. The Prince at once identified 
the specimen with the rare Aquila Bonellii, and had it 
forwarded to two distinguished naturalists, who confirmed 
his diagnosis. His observations on the migrations of birds 
are also very interesting and full of details which obviously 
testify to his zeal in the field of ornithology, and make us feel 
sad at the thought of what such a man might not have done 
for science had he been born in a less exalted station. But, 
as it was, he had to accommodate his scientific tastes to the 
many demands made upon his time by the special duties of 
his position. His memory had been taxed very early by the 
study of many languages, and his training, too thorough 
perhaps for what his constitution could bear, was probably 
responsible to a certain extent for his excitable temperament. 

The Notes on Sport and Ornithology, independently of their 
intrinsic value, are thus full of interest on account of the light 
they throw upon the mind and character of one who seemed 
destined at no distant future to play a great part in the affairs 
of the Dual Monarchy and of Central Europe. In these Notes, 
we find the Prince constantly kind and considerate in speaking 
of others, always modest in speaking of himself, never elated 
by a sense of his exalted position. He loved work, not merely 
owing to the feverish activity that devoured him. He loved 
it for its own sake, and the book which Mr. Danford’s excellent 
translation has brought within the reach of English readers, 
will remain as a valuable as well as a melancholy monument 
of this unhappy Prince’s industry. 





MR. A. E. HAIGH’S “ ATTIC THEATRE.”* 
THE author of this admirable book states, in his preface, that 
his purpose was “to write a history of the Attic drama from 
the theatrical, as opposed to the literary point of view.” He 
has effected that purpose in a masterly manner. His wide 
reading is set off by a style so delightfully lucid, that details, 


* The Attic Theatre, By A. E. Haigh, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1589. 
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which handled less skilfully would have been deemed pedantic 
and trivial, are invested with a charm that no earnest student 
will be able to resist. It seems right to quote at some length 
from Mr. Haigh his view of a subject that will seem to many 
English scholars to be one that leaves him no scope for any- 
thing except to write about it and about it. He is the last 
man to do anything of that sort, and he speaks thus of his 
subject :— 

“It is one which has been practically revolutionised during the 

past half-century, partly through the various labours of scholars 
in interpreting the notices of the old grammarians, but more 
especially owing to the rich discoveries of inscriptions relating to 
theatrical affairs, and the information supplied by excavations in 
the old Greek theatres. But in spite of the copious accession of 
fresh materials, it is now more than fifty years since any work 
has appeared in English in which this particular department of 
Greek dramatic history has been treated in a comprehensive 
manner. The neglect is all the more remarkable, as the subject 
is undeniably of great interest and importance, and this for two 
distinct reasons. In the first place, it is difficult to understand 
and appreciate the peculiar qualities of existing Greek plays, 
without acquiring some knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were produced, and the limitations within which the 
ancient poet had to work. In the second place, as the Attic drama 
was essentially a public institution, and formed one of the most 
conspicuous elements in the national life, the various details con- 
nected with its management are incidentally most instructive, 
because of the curious light which they throw upon the habits, 
feelings, and tastes of the old Athenians.” 
The first of these “two distinct reasons” is the best. For, 
with regard to the second, Mr. Haigh has rarely found it 
possible to say anything that was new. We have been told 
before that the Athenian found, in the annnal exhibition of 
dramas at the Dionysia, “‘an equivalent for the books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers of modern civilisation.” But there is 
something to be said against this view. So far as we have 
observed, Mr. Haigh does not hint at the criticism, which 
would have full swing after the Dionysia, over written copies 
of the victorious and unvictorious plays which may have been 
shown at that festival, and we have a suspicion that many a 
masterpiece may have been seen by readers, fit if few, before 
the Dionysia. Mr. Haigh’s remarks upon what he calls the 
most surprising verdict ever given by the Athenian judges, teem 
with food for reflection. The @dipus Tyrannus, a play, as he 
says, which was generally allowed to be one of the greatest 
dramas of antiquity, was defeated by one from the hand of a 
third-rate poet. But the horror of that fine play’s catastrophe 
momentarily blinded the audience to the surpassing skill of its 
construction. And while admitting all that Mr. Haigh con- 
tends for as to the composition of that audience, it may be 
safely asserted that the literary opinion of Athens very soon 
placed the Gdipus Tyrannus where the world now places it. 

Mr. Haigh’s first reason stands in a different category. 
Here, to a certain extent, he breaks fresh ground; and as the 
object of this notice is simply to commend his book to all 
who are interested in the Attic Theatre, we shall attempt 
little or nothing more in it than a selection of some of the 
points which he has made, be they, strictly speaking, new or 
not new. In his second chapter, he brings out very clearly the 
important part which a great actor might play in the contests at 
the Dionysia. This was always felt by the poets who had to 
draw lots for the choice of actors ; and it was probably soon 
felt by the judges that the poet who obtained by lot the 
greatest actor had an unfair advantage over his rivals. 
Aristotle says that in his day the success of a play depended 
much more upon the actor than the poet. Mr. Haigh men- 
tions arrangements which were made to obviate this in- 
equality; and his readers may perhaps amuse themselves 
by fancying some Attic dramatist having to overstep the 
modesty of nature for histrionic purposes, as Shakespeare did, 
when he hinted that “the mould of fashion and the glass of 
form ” was “ fat and scant of breath.” 

Mr. Haigh’s remarks on the orchestra of a Greek theatre 
are so suggestive and valuable, that we shall quote them with- 
out a word of comment :— 

“The most important part of the whole building, and that 
which formed the starting-point in the process of development, 
was the orchestra, or place for the chorus. The auditorium and 
stage buildings were only later additions. In all theatres of purely 
Greek origin the orchestra continued to maintain its prominent 
position. All the other parts were subordinated to it. The general 
conception of a Greek theatre was that of a building witha circular 
dancing-place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged round 





two-thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was occupied by | 
the stage. The result of this arrangement was that all the 
spectators had an equally good view of the orchestra and the 


chorus performing in it; while many of them had onlya very poor 
view of the stage...... The primary purpose of the whole 
design was to give every member of the audience a clear and direct 
view of the orchestra. The view on the stage was a matter of 
secondary importance.” 

It follows from the above remarks that scenery, as Mr. 
Haigh puts it, was entirely subordinated to the music and 
acting, and that to make spectacular effects the prominent 
feature in a dramatic performance would have been utterly 
foreign to the taste of the Athenians. ; 

We can only refer with enforced brevity to Mr. Haigh’s 
excellent account of the deus ex machind; to his rectification 
of the mistake that Aristophanes acted the part of Cleon in 
the Knights ; and tothe satisfactory—the entirely satisfactory 
—fourth section of his fifth chapter, on “The Costume of the 
Tragic Actors.” The difficult questions raised by the masks 
which formed part of that costume, are admirably treated ; and 
in this single section lies matter enough for a review of twice 
the length of this; and the same might be said of the two 
following sections. It was natural, of course, that the voice of a 
Stentor was required for an audience of thirty thousand, sitting 
in the open air. Mr. Haigh gives some curious instances of what 
followed from this, but we have no space to notice them. In 
his remarks on “The Style of Greek Acting,” he emphasises 
the difficulty of managing that stentorian voice, by dwelling 
on the great distinctness in the articulation of the separate 
words which was required from it. He does not mention, but 
we may, the difference which an Athenian audience detected 
at once between yaany’ cow and yaargjy coo. To us it is not 
clear how the second syllable in the first word differed in 
sound from the circumflexed syllable. But the difference 
between “seeing a calm” and “seeing a cat” is considerable 

Very valuable and striking is the way in which Mr. Haigh 
demonstrates that dancing in ancient Greece was a very 
different thing from dancing in modern time. In the former 
the movements of the hands and arms played a larger part 
than the movements of the feet. The bare fact of Quintilian 
comparing an orator with a dancer, is a proof, as Mr. Haigh 
correctly says, “of the vital difference between ancient and 
modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation in 
the former.” Equally valuable and striking are his remarks 
on the music played in an Attic theatre, and from them we 
must quote two sentences :—“ In modern choral singing,” he 
says, “the poetry is so far sacrificed to the music that even 
the general drift of the words cannot usually be distinguished 
with much clearness. But this could never have been the case 
with the ancient drama, when the lyrical portions of the play 
often contained the finest poetry and the profoundest thoughts 
of the whole composition.” The final section of the last 
chapter contains a vigorous and sensible analysis of “The 
Character of Attic Audiences,” from the great days of 
Athenian political supremacy, which were the great days also 
of the Attic drama, down to the time of Aristotle. This 
section crowns the edifice of Mr. Haigh’s labours very well. 
And of that edifice we make bold to say that it is a credit to 
the famous Clarendon Press, and a credit, therefore, of a 
higher kind to its painstaking and clear-headed author. 





JONATHAN EDWARDS.* 
To write at once critically and sympathetically on Jonathan 
Edwards and his work is a very difficult task. It is easy to be 
critical if we confine our view to certain aspects of his writings. 
Were we to look only to some of his sermons, and have regard 
only to those writings which set forth the doctrine of original 
sin, the degradation of human nature, and the horrors of ever- 
lasting punishment, it would be easy in these days to arouse 
the disgust of our readers. Were we even to limit our view to 
the treatise on The Freedom of the Will, and express admira- 
tion of its potent logic, we should find ourselves in the com- 
pany of many enthusiastic admirers, and of opponents almost 
as enthusiastic. But Edwards is to be judged by a fair 
estimate of all he has done, and by what we can gather of 
what he had in view to accomplish when his work was cut 
short. If what he has written has the note of greatness 
stamped on it, what shall we say when we read the hints 
scattered here and there, in writings published and unpub- 
lished, of the aims he hoped to realise? These hints compel 
us to regard a good many of his conclusions as tentative ; at all 


* Life and Writings of Jonathan Edwards. By Alexander V. G, Allen, D.D., 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass, Edinburgh : 
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events, many of the statements in his writings would bear a 
different interpretation, were they placed in their proper setting, 
in the larger system he was striving to reach and elaborate. 

In the work of Dr. Allen, we have an earnest, able, and 
sympathetic attempt to do justice to Jonathan Edwards. The 
story of Edwards’s life is told with graphic power. Edwards 
appears in the midst of the circumstances of his time; is seen 
amid the forces and influences, moral, spiritual, and social, 
which moulded his character; and the historical situation is 
clearly shown. Dr. Allen has no lack of that biographical 
sympathy without which it is impossible to write a true and 
worthy biography. He has a vivid apprehension of Edwards’s 
genius and speculative power, and also of his unique force of 
character. He quotes with approval the remark of Mr. 
Bancroft :—“ He that would know the workings of the New 
England mind in the middle of the last century, and the 
throbbings of its heart, must give his days and his nights to 
the study of Jonathan Edwards.” Dr. Allen has evidently 
given days and nights to this study, and in many respects 
his is the best account we have of Edwards, and the most 
adequate estimate of his character, of his historical influence, 
and of the value of his contribution to human thought. 

Dr. Allen has the most profound respect for the character 
of Edwards as a man, and for his depth and originality as a 
thinker. At the same time, he is in the curious position of not 
being able to agree with almost any of Edwards’s peculiar views. 
His attitude towards these is mainly critical. For example, 
Edwards was a determinist, and his treatise on The Freedom 
of the Willis a storehouse of arguments from which, to this 
hour, those who deny the freedom of the will freely borrow. 
Dr. Allen believes that the will is itself “a creative cause, en- 
dowed with the power of initiating acts, of choosing between 
motives, nay, even of creating a motive to itself.” “ Man, as 
a personal being, rises above nature, and has in himself the 
power of new beginnings,” or, as he puts the question else- 
where, “to govern the mind, and yet allow scope to human 
freedom, is a task more difficult, and therefore worthier of 
God.” We think that Dr. Allen’s criticism of Edwards’s 
doctrine of philosophical necessity is valid and to the point. 
He has pointed out the ambiguity in Edwards’s use of the 
word “will.” Having defined “will” as “that of which the mind 
chooses anything,” Edwards finds himself constrained to use 
another definition,—viz., “that the will is that of which the 
mind desires or inclines to anything.” It is obvious that to 
substitute inclination for choice is to beg the question. But 
we must not enter on this large discussion. We shall only 
say that Dr. Allen’s remarks on Hdwards’s doctrine are 
exceedingly good, and pertinent to the issue. He has shown, 
also, how and in what interest this doctrine of Edwards’s was 
elaborated. The theological interest predominated in Edwards, 
and his doctrine of the will was valued by him mainly asa 
weapon of controversy against the Arminians. It may be 
remarked, also, as a point of historical interest, that modern 
Calvinists have not found it advisable to use Hdwards’s 
argument. There are Calvinists who believe in human 
freedom as Dr. Allen has defined it. 

There are other points with regard to which we are not sure 
that Dr. Allen has rightly apprehended or done justice to 
Edwards. With regard to justification by faith, we do not 
find that Dr. Allen has done justice to the attempt of Edwards 
to do away with the artificial aspect which this doctrine wears 
in ordinary theological treatises. No doubt Edwards believes 
in imputation, but with a difference. “ What is real in the 
union between Christ and his people is the basis of what is 





legal” (the italics are Edwards’s). The truth is that the criticism 
of many parts of Edwards’s theology on the part of Dr. Allen 
is dominated by Dr. Allen’s own private view on some theo- | 
logical points. Dr. Allen is persuaded that there is an | 
eternal necessity for the Incarnation in the very nature of | 
things, and he is persuaded also of the organic unity of Christ | 
and the Creation. Now, we have no fault to find with Dr. Allen’s 

theology. We donot think, however, that he should have tried 
Edwards by sucha standard. Nor is he justified in saying that 

by Edwards the Incarnation was reduced “to a contingent | 
necessity on the arbitrary will of God.” There are other points | 
also on which Dr. Allen’s criticisms are themselves open to | 
critcism ; but on these we shall not dwell. We turn rather to | 
those aspects of Edwards’s work which rise above the region | 
of controversy,—aspects which are neither Calvinist nor | 
Arminian, because they are above both, and include both in 


the wider truth which harmonises there. Dr. Allen has done 
full justice to some of these. We can find, however, no good 
ground for his opinion that these larger views were held by 
Edwards only towards the close of his life. To us they 
appear to have been always in his mind, held by him more or 
less consciously, though thrust into the background by the 
harsh and embittered exigencies of theological controversy. 
Edwards never did believe “that the sonship of the second 
person of the Trinity consisted only in the relation He bears 
to the Father in His mediatorial character.” Nor do we think 
that Dr. Allen has ground for the statement he makes that, in 
the view of Edwards, “Christ comes into relation with 
humanity in consequence of the fall. Had there been no sin, 
there need have been no necessity for an Incarnation.” 

We pass to more agreeable work, to those parts of Edwards’s 
work which belongs to all sections of Christendom, and all 
workers in theology. Take the following, to show Edwards’s 
love of Nature and delight in it :— 

“We have shown that the Son of God created the world for 
this very end, to communicate Himself in an image of His own 
excellency. He communicates Himself properly only to spirits, 
and they only are capable of being proper images of His excellency, 
for they only are properly beings, as we have shown. Yet He com- 
municates a sort of shadow or glimpse of His excellencies to bodies 
which, as we have shown, are but the shadows of beings and not 
real beings. He who, by His immediate influence, gives being 
every moment, and by His spirit actuates the world, because He 
inclines to communicate Himself and His excellencies, doth doubt- 
less communicate His excellency to bodies as far as there is any 
consent or analogy. And the beauty of face and sweet airs in 
man are not always the effect of the corresponding excellencies of 
mind; yet the beauties of Nature are really emanations or shadows 
of the excellency of the Son of God. So that when we are delighted 
with flowery meadows and gentle breezes of wind, we may consider 
that we see only the emanations of the sweet benevolence of Jesus 
Christ. When we behold the fragrant rose and lily, we see His 
love and purity. So the green trees, and fields, and singing of 
birds, are the emanations of His infinite joy and benignity. The 
easiness and naturalness of trees and vines are shadows of His 
beauty and loveliness. The crystal rivers and murmuring streams 
are the footsteps of His favour, grace, and beauty.” 

We quote this because to many it will come with surprise, 
and will give them a new conception of Edwards. It may be 
regarded as a comment on the Pauline statement, “In Him 
all things consist.” The truth is, that for Edwards, as for 
many men, it was hard, and is hard, to get rid of theological 
problems in the form set to them by Roman law and Roman 
imperialism. Sir Henry Maine has pointed out in his Ancient 
Law, the influence which Roman law had on Western theology : 

«The nature of sin and its transmission by inheritance—the 

debt owed by man and its vicarious satisfaction—above all, the 
apparent antagonism between free will and Divine Providence,— 
these were the points which the West began to debate as ardently 
as ever the East had discussed the articles of its more special 
creed.” —(Ancient Law, p. 357.) 
These questions occupied too much of Edwards’s time and 
strength. But he was breaking from them, and beginning to 
breathe an ampler air, and to see the problems of theology 
face to face. He worked his way back to the problems which 
had beset the early Greek Church, and was girding himself, 
when the end came, to a task worthy of his great powers, an 
adequate exposition of the Christian conception of God. 

The most interesting part of Dr. Allen’s work is where he 
traces the historical influence of Edwards. Here he shows 
that Edwards “is the forerunner of the later New England 
Transcendentalism quite as truly as the author of a modified 
Calvinism. All who accept the truth, that divine things are 
known to be divine because humanity is endowed with the gift 
of direct vision into divinity, are accepting what Edwards pro- 
claimed, what constitutes the positive feature of his theology. 
There are those who have made the transition from the old 


| Calvinism, through the mediation of this principle, to a larger 


theology as if by a natural process. Among these typical 
thinkers were Thomas Erskine, McLeod Campbell, and Bishop 
Ewing in Scotland, or the late Mr. Maurice in England. These 
and such as these, in whom the consciousness of God is 
supreme, are the true continuators of the work of Jonathan — 
Edwards.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a a 
GIFT-BOOKS. 
Rose and Thorn. By Katharine Lee Bates. (Nelson.)—This is 
described by its author as “a book for boys ;” and the only fault 
that can be found with it is that it is almost too good, in the sense 








of conveying too profound a moral. A sister who is good-looking 
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and who has been tenderly brought up, and a brother who is a 
hunchback, and has been so hardly treated that he describes him- 
self as “an accident from the beginning,” act and re-act upon 
each other and on those by whom they are surrounded. Thorn, 
who has a brain and a heart, which are both of the best. quality, 
gets rid of a certain morbidness of mind which comes of his 
physical condition by rubbing shoulders with the world, and 
especially with an athletic lad of the name of Phil, who, for an 
American boy, talks a wonderful amount of English public-school 
slang about “ grit,” “ grind,” ‘the governor,” and the like. It is 
needless to say that Thorn, the hunchback, having conquered him- 
self, conquers everybody else, including his own uncle, whose son’s 
life he virtually saves. The author of this book introduces us in it 
to a delightful company of young American cousins, and some 
agreeable old ones as well, such as Mother Killem and the choleric 
doctor. That, on the whole, there is more richness and variety 
in the American than in the English middle class, is one of the 
secondary conclusions that it seems impossible not to draw from 
Rose and Thorn. 

The Favourite Book of Fables. (Nelson.)—This is simply our old 
friend sop over again, or, to be strictly accurate, and to quote 
from the title-page, ‘“‘a collection of fables and apologues of wits 
before and after the age of Aisop, conjointly with his own.” The 
little book is, however, very prettily printed, and the illustrations 
are remarkably lifelike without being too modern. But some of 
the old “ morals” are couched in far too archaic and Johnsonian 
English to be interesting in these days,—as, for example, the 
lesson taught by the story of the miller, his son, and his ass: “To 
be agreeable in cne’s manners and self-denying to those who need 
our help, is highly commendable; but as it is impossible to please 
everybody, one must be guided by a sound judgment in deciding 
how to practise such disposition.” 

Messrs. George Routledge and Son send us (1) The John Gilpin 
Picture-Book, with which is also bound The Animal Alphabet, Dick 
Whittington, and Nursery Rhymes, which are also published 
singly; and (2) The Book of Alphabets, of which there are four 
varieties, ‘The Railroad Alphabet,” “The Good Boys’ and Girls’ 
Alphabet,” “The Farmyard Alphabet,’ and “The Seaside 
Alphabet.” The illustrations of both of these books are, it is 
unnecessary to say, their chief attraction. They are both plain 
and coloured. The former, which are to be found chiefly in The 
Book of Alphabets, are genuine works of art. Both volumes show 
what an advance has recently been made in the embellishment of 
books intended for very young children. 

Our Dumb Companions. By Thomas Jackson. (Partridge.)— 
This new edition of Mr. Jackson’s wonderful collection of stories 
of dogs, cats, horses, and donkeys is as good a present as could 
probably be made to a little child with a liking for animals. Mr. 
Harrison Weir’s illustrations are themselves worth any amount 
of elucidatory letterpress. When the book was being prepared 
for a second edition, it might have been well, however, to have 
recast it in another form than the transparently unmeaning, if 
not misleading, one of “ conversations.” 

Three Little Maids. By Mary Bathurst Deane. (Walter Smith 
and Innes.)—Miss Deane, whose name we do not remember to 
have seen before, has given us here a capital children’s story. It 
is remarkably amusing, admirable in tone, and quite free from the 
sentimentality which makes so many books of this class quite 
unfit for the readers for whom they are written. Everything here 
is thoroughly bright and wholesome. There is but one adventure, 
where two of the children are nearly drowned; but our interest 
in the young folks’ sayings and doings never flags. And all 
through the book there is the most delightful presence of a certain 
Captain Barley. He is, we gather, drawn from the life; perhaps 
we may even identify him with the Commander Robert Hardy to 
whose memory the tale is dedicated. Happy the children who 
had the privilege of knowing him! We have said little of Three 
Little Maids, but not because we think little. It is simply one of 
the most delightful books of the season. We had made up our 
minds to say as much before reading half of it, and yet went on 
to the end! A hard-worked reviewer struggling against the 
torrent of gift-books can hardly pay a better compliment. 

The Expositor. Vol. X. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume 
is not less interesting than its predecessors, as may be seen from 
an indication of some of its contents. Professor Bruce continues 
the series of his studies on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Professor Cheyne his “ Studies in Practical Exegesis,” in which 
he deals with five Psalms. Principal David Brown argues against 
the Neronian date of the Apocalypse, and in another paper dis- 
cusses the purpose of the book, examining and rejecting the “ un- 
predictive” theory. 


the attempt which he will make in due course to support thé pre- | 
New Testament exegesis has been discredited by 


dictive scheme. 








We await with more curiosity than hope 





previous efforts of this kind. The opening portion of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians is made the subject of an interesting 
examination in two essays by the Rev. F. Rendall. There is a 
very ably written paper on Judas Iscariot, in which the theory of 
the man’s ambition, disappointed by the unworldly renunciation 
of Christ, is maintained. We must not omit to mention two con- 
tributions by the late W. H. Simcox (“The Prodigal and his 
Brother,” and a review of Dr. Hatch’s “Essays in Biblical 
Greek’), and a brief obituary notice of that distinguished scholar 
from the pen of the editor. Another personal notice is that of 
Professor Marcus Dods by Professor H. Drummond. An admirable 
portrait of Dr. Dods forms the frontispiece to the volume. 


The Journal of Education, 1889.—This eleventh volume of, the 
“New Series” shows the merits, and possibly now and then the 
defects, of its predecessors. On educational matters it exercises 
an almost invariably sound judgment, a judgment which it ex- 
presses with a force that never fails. Nowhere can we find a 
more accurate or more intelligent chronicle and criticism of what 
happens in the world of school. An exception may possibly be 
found in the reviews of books, which are sometimes a little rash 
and one-sided. Mr. Preston’s excellent Latin verse, for instance, 
is criticised as indulging in what the reviewer is pleased to call 
*‘silver-age” expressions. With one exception, and possibly 
another (ocellus), the words objected to are of the best time. 
When so vast a proportion of the literature of the best time has 
been lost—witness Ovid’s list of poets in his “ Epistole ex Ponto” 
—it is ridiculous to speak of dat Aeydéueva. The editor, we 
observe, gives up the phrase “silver-age,” but does not admit the 
general contention. 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This, we are told, is the first collection of Mr. Nast’s 
drawings. Under the circumstances, the public would probably 
have liked to hear something of the artist, whose name 
cannot be known to many English readers. Most of the pictures 
—certainly the best—have to do with the Santa Claus fancy, for 
it is a fancy in England, though exhibiting itself in a practical 
shape, even something like a belief, in Germany. Mr. Nast is, we 
presume, of German origin. The fun of his drawings is undeniable. 
We cannot say much of their beauty. Mirth and mischief are 
well represented in his children; but, as a rule, they are some- 
what coarse, and suggest too vividly Christmas dinners. Is the 
young woman in “Christmas Flirtation” meant for a beauty ? 
Probably not; she certainly does not look like it, and beauties do 
not need to plant themselves so resolutely under the mistletoe. 

The Catalogue of the Guildhall Library has been published under 
the “direction of the Library Committee,” with the “additions 
to June, 1889.” It might have been as well to specify the date 
from which these additions begin; a preface, too, with some facts 
about the library, would not have been out of place. This is a 
handsome volume, suitable to the dignity of the Library and the 
Corporation, and, as far as we can see, carefully put together. 

Thom’s Oficial Directory, 1890. (Thom, Dublin; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London.)—Though this is described as being 
“an official directory of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” and, indeed, answers to its description, it must be 
understood that it has for its specialty information about Ireland, 
information which could scarcely be found collected elsewhere. 
A Dublin Directory is one of its features, and it has also the new 
Ordnance Map of Dublin. This is its forty-seventh year of 
publication. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(Dean and Son) has, we think, precedence over all rival books of 
dignity. This, we are told, is the “177th year of publication.” 
It is described as “ comprising information concerning all persons 
bearing hereditary or courtesy titles, Companions of all the 
various Orders, and the collateral branches of all peers and 
baronets.” But why a misprint on the title-page—“ heriditary ” ? 

Whitaker’s Almanack, 1890. (Joseph Whitaker.)—This useful 
annual continues to grow in size and practical value, the present 
volume containing 728 pages as against 704 pages last year. The 
new supplementary articles include “ The Administration of India 
under the Crown ;” “The Almanack and Calendar,” their history 
and how to use them; “The French Revolution,” a condensed and 
interesting account of the incidents and events which caused it ; 
“Submarine Navigation;” “The Presbyterian Church ;” “ High 
Explosives;” ‘‘The frish Constabulary ;” and information up to 
date in connection with the Republican Ministry of Brazil. New 
subjects have also been introduced into the “Summaries and 
Statistics” sections of the book. 

New Eprrions.—Historical Lectures and Essays. By Charles 
Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.) Our Friend the Dog. By 
Gordon Stables. Fifth edition, enlarged and revised. With new 
chapter on “ Basset-Hounds ” by Everett Millais. (Dean and Son.) 
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Booxs REcEIveD.—Dod’s Peerage. (Whittaker.) Pictures of 
the Childhood of Jesus. (T. Nelson and Sons.)——The Insurance 
Year-Book, 1890. (Simpkin.) Farming World Year-Book, 1890. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.) ——The Scottish Church and University 
Almanac, 1890. (Macniven and Wallace.)--——The Service Almanack, 
1890. (Harrison and Sons.) 








[*_* ErratumM.—In the notice of “ Jack o’Lanthorn,” which 
appeared in our issue of December 28th, 1889, the writer’s name 
should have been given as Miss C. R. Coleridge, not ‘‘ Mr.”’] 
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“LIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING 


DAILY DURING JANUARY. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 





| 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 
PRESS NOTICE,—“ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
inuaata This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. Sent 
free for ls. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








THE KING OF HOLLAND 
Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
AND 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


ANNUAL SALE. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that their 
Annual Sale of Surplus and Fancy Stock will commence 
on Monday, December 30th, and be continued during the 
Month of January. The Stock in every Department has 
been carefully revised, and all made-up Goods marked at 


greatly reduced prices. 


They invite an early inspection of their Model Costumes, 
Ball and Evening Dresses, Cloaks and Jackets, Millinery 
and Flowers, Tea Gowns, Dressing Gowns, Ladies’ and 


Children’s Outfitting, and also to a variety of useful and 


| inexpensive items in Silks, Dress Materials, Hosiery, Gloves, 


SALE, 


AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


| WIGMORE 


} IPON SCHOOL. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
5 CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. | 
SM EDLEY S. Turkieh, Russian, and other Ratks; Covored 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Roons; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogaes free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








Ribbons, Lace, Fans, and Fancy Goods. Furs at Summer 


Prices. 


A Detailed Catalogue free on Application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


STREET ann WELBECK STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


(Founded 1555.)—-EXTENSIVE NEW 

BUILDINGS now ready. Big school and class rooms, 28 separate bed- 
roows, 20 studies, gymnasium, covered playground, &c. ; swimming-bath in River 
Yore will be made this spring. Boys from 9 to 19 educated successfully for Uni- 
versity Scholarships, Army, Medicine, Law, Business, &. Special provision for 
young boys. Speedy through communication with Newcastle, Sunderland, Stock 
ton, Hartlepool, Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool. Health of School singularly 
good. Terms—Boarders, £66 or £52; Day-Boys, £8 or £4 per annum.—Apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT for JANUARY, 1890. 


Now ready, 23. 61. 


FUND. 










DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM By Herr Schick. 

By Herr Schumacher. 

By James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S. 
By Major Conder, R.E. 

«» By Dr. Selah Merrill. 

eenwell, and others. 

By Rey. Canon Gover. 


NorMAN PALESTINE, AND OTHER PaPE 
Birps AND ANIMALS NEW TO PALESTINE 
Notes. By Professor Sayce, Rev. Canon G 
THE WATERS OF MERON .0...cccccccsce-ccsscccocccoee 

&e, &e. 


ALEXANDER P, Watt, 2 Paternoster Equare. 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
““L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8,W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College, 


TATE EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876.89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasious, 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Place having bsen gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 « i 


WOMEN, 


EXAMINATION for 


for 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER, : 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farm 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. ere, Land 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEeMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman) 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Reach’ 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., George T. J. Sotheron. 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambroze L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H, N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon, 
Viscount Cobham, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SHSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1890, 
HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 
for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided, Every attention to 
— — | a, “LL, A.” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 


—_ = 

LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUESDAY, January 2\st. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations, ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 














HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
Office. 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 

In addition to the above, 95 have passed int» the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICH, and the UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declarel successful in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with ail particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONHS, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London. 

D VER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 

Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions, For Indian Civil, the 6th and 22nd in 
1888 and the 9th in 1889 were educated in Dover College respectively for 7}, 64, 
and 6 years. 

In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other places, 
Entries for Sandhurst and Navy. 

In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all sabjects. 

Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 

Each boy has a separate bedroom. 

Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. EB. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


SOREIGN HOUSE.—PUPILS received for ARMY, 

JNIV., LAW, &c., or acquirement of Foreign Languages. H. B. 

COTTERILL, M.A., assisted by R, T. STEVENS, B.A., and Foreign Masters. 
—Kapellenstr. 59, 61, 67, Wiesbaden. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 54 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.0.P.— 
The SCHOOL COURSE incluies, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; Drawing ; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable vf accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS : 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FHES: Fonr to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained form the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2lst, 1899. Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, January 20th, at 10 a.m. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
N ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempe', who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 160 guineas a year, according to age.—References, Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W. ; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate Schoo!, N.W. NEXL 
TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 20th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBRT, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th, 1890. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on JANUARY 9th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCFH, from £65 to £70a yar. Each Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Students are admitted, under special conditions, at £45a year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 

COLLEGE, LEEDS. —The SECOND TERM of the Session 1889-90, in the 
Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 
15th. Classes prepare for Degrees in Arts and Science ; for the professions of Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineers ; Mine Surveyors, Cloth Manufac- 
turers, and Dyers and Printers of Textile Fabrics ; and for Commercia! and other 
pursuits. The various Laboratories are open daily for practical work, including 
those in the Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, Textile Industries, and 
Dyeing and Printing Departments. In addition to the regular Day Olasses, 
Classes and Lectures are provided for Occasional and Evening Students,—Pro- 
spectus may be obtained (post-free) from the SECRETARY. 

: ‘ + eae haa ae Se 


RS. ALFRED WIGAN, Luddesdown Rectory, Gravesend, 

and Mrs. Bertie Cator, Malling Abbey, Maidstone, havinz daughters now 

under her care, are anxious to recommend Mrs. BOYD, 28 Charles Road, St. 

Leonard:-on-Sea, for care of YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN fo 

Would tike entire charge of 
Most motherly care and happy home. 
































educated at the St. Leonards Ladies’ College. 
Indian children, 








EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The PARADE.—Head- Mistress: Miss M. L. HOCKWELL.—-The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2lst. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House, 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 
or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington, 





RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Hran-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

In Upper Division, special training for any Pass or Class Examination. In 
Lower, for any Public School. Splendid grounds and buildings. References :— 
Head-Masters of Marlborough, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Master: T. T, JEFFERY, Esq, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL 
will REOPEN on MONDAY, January 13th. For Prospectuses and other informa- 
tion, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Barton Bank, Mill Hill, 
N.W.; or to the Secretary to the Court cf Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, 
E:q., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITION.—A limited 
number of Exhibitions for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 
the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 or 46 guineas, according to 
the age of the Exhibitioners.—For further information, application should be 
made to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


Ss‘: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L..A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation. 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (E’on and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 


Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Proyosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


Q W2NS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


In consequence of the Election of Professor Ward to the Princ’palship, a re- 
arrangement of the History and English Literature Departments has become 
recessary, and the Council INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP in HISTORY. 

The Professor will have charge of the Classes in History, with such assistance 
as may be granted by the Council. The Professor may also, if he is desirous of 
doing so, be called upon to conduct the Classes in English Literature, with such 
assistance as may be granted by the Council; and Candidates are requested in 
their applic:tions to state if they are prepared to undertake this. 

The stipend is £350 per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees paid by 
Stude..ts attending the Classes of the Department. 

A fuller statement of duties, &e , may be obtained on application. 

Applic :tions, with test:monials, should be sent, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than January 27th, 1890 








" HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
pe COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited, 





HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, &e. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, leading Members ot the Royal Colouial Institute, &c. 
The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating c'imate, dry soil, pure wa'er, 

MIXED FARMS, 1,800 acres in extent. 

Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appliance:. 

Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, aud Siddlers’ Workshops, 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening, 

Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambalance Work, Riding, Swimming, &c, 
Prospectus on application to the RESLDENT DIRECTOR, 


ORSYTH TECHNICAL COLLEGE COMPANY, 
L'miied (for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in the DOMESTIC 
ARTS), 19 Queensberry Place, South Kensington.—Patron: H.R H. Princess 
CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG-HOL>T«tIN.— The SPRING TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 20th, 1890.—Classes are heli for Dress-Cutting (on the 








| tailor system), Millinery, Plain Neediework, Cookery, Household Manasement, 


be | 


Upholstery, Hygiene and Sick-Nursing, Fine Laundry Work, Bookkeeping and 
Finance or the Investment of Money. A limited number of Re-ident Students are 
received, and lad es are trained as Teachers.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 


. FAULKNER, Principal. 
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HE ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
Founpgerk—-ROBERT HAMMOND. 

Boarp oF CONTROL. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, Chairman. 
The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT HAMMOND, 

FRANCIS INOE. 

HUGH E. HARRISON, Principal. 
LABORATORIFS AND WorxksHors—OHARING CROSS. 
Orrices—15 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, E.C. 

Statutory Applications for Parliamentary powers under the Electric Lighting 
Acts of 1882 and 1888 have been made for the coming Session of Parliament in 148 
towns in the United Kingdom. For the SUPPLY of ELECTRICITY from 
Central Stations in the Metropolis alone, 15 Electricity Supply Companies have 
already been formed. : é ] ‘ 

This activity in the electrical world has rendered it of primary importance that 
an institution should be formed capable of undertaking and coping with the ever- 
increasing work of standardising instruments, testing apparatus and plant, and 
training electrical engineers, having electrical and engineering laboratories com- 
pletely equipped with all modern measuring instruments and testing apparatus. 

The daily work carried out by the institution, both at its own premises and at 
the Central Electric Supply stat'ons and factories with which it is connected, 
affords unique opportunities for training electrical engineers and bringing them 
in actual contact with the work they will eventually be called upon to do. 

The Training Department of the institution commences a fresh course on Wed- 
nesday, February 19th next. The Course combines the College and Workshop 
systems of instruction, Students attend lectures and receive practical instruction 
in electricity and magn: tism, general physics, chemistry, mathematics, electrical 
engineering, and mechanical engineering. Advanced students assist the staff of 
the institution in the work of standardising and testing in the laboratories, and 
also the outdoor inspectors in various parts of London and the country. 

Students who have passed through the institution coarse successfully are 
drafted into the various Companies’ works, where they receive salaries according 
to the aptitude they have shown for their work. 

The Principal of the Institution, Mr. HUGH ERAT HARRISON, B.Sc. London, 
Assoc. M.Inst.0.E., M.I.E.E., F.C.S., held that position in the old Hammond 
Electrical Engineering College, which met with such marked success. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, PHILIP A. 
LATHAM, M.A., 15 St. Helen’s Place, E.0. 


ISS WOODMAN begs leave to announce her RETURN 

to TOWN on MONDAY, January 13th. Her PREPARATORY CLASS 

for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS will REOPEN on the 15th inst.—13 Somerset 
Street, W. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-Master—Reyv. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 


Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate. 
Excellent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ELSIZE COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
438 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871, 

CLASSES will REOPEN on JANUARY 20th, 1890, 
For Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


ee HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Mics NORTON 


will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 22nd. 

R. HASTINGS, HARROW.—Mr. Hastings receives 

e BOYS of from 8 to 14 years of sge to prepare for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Classical and Modern Side. Three resident Masters. The school- 

house and grounds are at Orley Farm, some distance from Harrow School. 

EASTER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 22nd, 1890. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted by a London M.A., who 

have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, have VACANCIES. Each 

Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 
or £75 per annum.—‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 


LUB ROOMS.—A SUITE of convenient and pleasant 

ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch county 
club. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Every modern 
convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 
and taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 65 and 64 Chancery Lane. 


P\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT has REMOVED to the London and South-Western 
Bank Chambers, 27 REGENT STREBT, S.W. Interviews, 11 to 4; Saturdays to 
1.—Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


| ieee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
} COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d, 

ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving works b 


'y 
Candidates is MONDAY, February 17th, and the day of Election, THURSDAY, 
20th, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, R.W.S. 



































AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—QATALOGUES sent on application. 
PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS _... ve oe +. £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ..., ee oe we eae: 12,000,000 











PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 
MA and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., arean ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. The e investments 
are absvlutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—F. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C.; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C.S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— , 

14,484.—A Southern Committee are anxious to raise £2 16s. to complete the 
pension for a blind man which is met by a grant from Indigent Blind Society, 


14,412.—£3 13s. needed to complete cost of keeping a child in the Alexandra 
Hospital for Hip-Disease, and part of convalescent expenses. The little patient 
= — discharged convalescent and sent to Reigate Convalescent Home for a 
ew weeks, 


12,064,—£2 12s, is required to complete the payment for a child boarded out by 
the Waifs and Strays Society. 


15,356.—It is wished to raise £4 14s, 6d. for the support of a young servant-girl, 
16 years of age, for a period of seven months at the Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmar. 
at Margate. She has been there since August 19th. The surgeons report,—“ It 
is a long case of hip-disease,and must have tim>; she is slowly improving, but 
requires some months’ treatment.” The parents are too poor to help. 

14,846.—£12 is required to complete a sum of £6), the cost of a year’s training 
of a blind lad at the Royal Normal College, Norwood. He is 18 yaars of age, and 
has only lost his sight within the last two years. His widowed mother being 
quite unable to give him the training needed to make him elf-supporting, the 
Committee have undertaken to find means to do so. 


MUDIE'S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers), from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 





Library Bowes Gratis. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-Hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OoLOD PA. Eis SB. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
(BY 
Cc. MERBYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in au elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Aututypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

T HE AUT’ CO? ¥ 2a CORRPAN Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


MOVERNESS (Cert.)—Eng. (thorough), Arith. (advanced), 
J Literature, Latin, Science, French (gram.), Masie (elem.) —“‘ F. H.,”” 43 
St. Stephen’s Square, Norwich. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capitul ...........cceseeeeeseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund......... pepipesencsstecioes  AADUIIOD 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

o oe REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
wich may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





7 INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Qninquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Annnal Income ...... . £318,609 
Accumulated Funds. .. 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


HE ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CuatrmMAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee, 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 3} per cent. 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ..... a £220,000 
oe »» (uncalled) 720,000 
Preference Capital (paid up) . o 
PROMONWO WIIG, ssscissescepsussacesanbentese 
Full particulars may be had on application to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 














IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839,) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—‘* The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra. 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fre. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. | 





i 


Vellum cloth, gilt top, price 63. 
MIRABILIA URBIS ROMA: THE MARVELS 
OF ROME. 


An English Version of the Medixval Guide-Book, with Illustrative Matter and Notes. 
By F. M. NICHOLS. 


“4 work which must, we think, fascinate all those who are interested in the classical and medi«7at 


antiquities of Rome.” —Guardian, 


“This work will be of real use to students of both periods.” —Saturday Revie, 





London: ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street. Rome: SPITHA@VER. 








LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
9d. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100 
Wholesaleonly—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 

244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 








USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.’” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 












BEBO. 50 500scescicnccnsccsnesecsevevceseses 10 0 
Half-Page ..... » 5 6 0 
DORTUCE EARS 5505 cescesesesecvesesees 212 6 
Narrow Column . 310 0 
Half-Column ........ ~: aap © 
Quarter-Column ..........ccceeseeeee 017 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page . 1212 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and Is, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. 


| Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 


3s. per inch. f 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAmM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.,and 
MEssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Now ready. / 


the CHILDREN’S GUID#. Pris 

2d. Edited by Davip BaALsILuie, M.A, 

**A monthly like this for children is a rarity.”— 
Scotsman. ‘Altogether this is one of the best 
magazines for children that we know.”—Glasgow 
Herald. ‘‘ Makes a brilliant start with a strong staff 
of accomplished contributors.’’—Christian Leader. 
** Starts with high promise, and its low price to sub- 
seribers puts it within the reach of al!.”"—Dundce 
Courier, ‘‘ A very interesting magazine.”—Dundee 
Evening Telegraph. ‘A paper entitled ‘Our Threo 
R’s’ is well worth mention.”—Literary World. 
“ Occupies a wide and varied field...... has only to be 
known to be warmly welcomed.”’—Aberdeen Journal. 

For parcels of 20 or more copies sent to Schools, 
Co-operative Societies, Working Men’s Associations, 
&c., the price will be 1s. 6d. per anuum, including 
carriage, payable in advance, 

Order schedules for large lots on application. 
Smaller quantities will be got from local booksellers 
at 2d. each, or 2s. per annum, or by post at 2s. 61. 

rannum, Terms cash. 

Published by the Proprietor, Davip BALSILLIE, at 
8 North Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 700 pp., cloth, 3s. ¢ J. 
AZELL’S ANNUAL,  1890.—A 


Cyclopsdic Record of Men and Topics of the 
Day. Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,500 Original 
Articles by Eminent Specialists on every question 
ow before the public. Edited by E. D. Pricz, 
“Most conveniently arranged. Nothing could be 
easier for purposes of reference. A most usefal 
book.”—Spectator. 
London: HazeLt, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
1 Creed Lane, E.C. 


CULPTURE, ST PIERRE, 

MOISSAC; PRIORY MANSIONS, KILBURN. 

For above, and many other Illustrations, with 

Articles on the Burlington House Loa: Exhibition, 

Superintendence (Part II.), &., see the BUILDSR of 

January llth (44. ; by post, 44d. ; annual subseriptior, 
19s.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








Just published. 
EW FRENCH CATALOGUE: 
Belles Lettres, History, Travel, &e. 
Post-free, 1 stamp. 
WILLIAMS and Noreate, 14 Henrietta St., Covert 
Garden, London; & 20 South Frederick St., Edinh’gh. 





‘ Price 28, 6i., ‘post-free. 
N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 


by Medicines, 
By J. Comrron Burnett, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street; and 170 Piccadilly. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.~Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mal) 
East, 8.W. 


GRATEPUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—When in- 


clement weather che:ks to a considerable 
extent the action of the skin, an alterative is required 
to compensate the body by means of other channels. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended as 
the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this 
desirable end without weakening the most delicate or 
incommoding the most feeble. When from fre- 
quently recurring chills or the inhalation of impure 
air the blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, 
these Pills present a ready and efficient means of 
cleansing the former and correcting the latter. By 
this salutary proceeding, disease is arrested at its 
outset, its pains and inconveniences averted, and the 
nervous structures saved from the depressing effects 
entailed upon them by an illness, 
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MESSRS. BELL 


AND SONS’ LIST. 








RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


The SCHOOL CALENDAR, 1890. Containing 


a List of Examinations, Scholarships, and Exhibitions. With a Preface by F, 
Storr, B.A., Chief Modern Master, Merchant Taylors’ School. 


CATULLUS. A New Text, with Critical 


Notes and an Introduction by J. P. Postaate, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of London. Japazese vellum, wide fcap, 8vo, 3s. 

“ Having spoken warmly of tke patience and acuteness, as well as the practical 
?udgment, shown in Mr. Postgate’s work, we may finish our task by compli- 
menting his publishers on the very dainty and handy form in which they have 
produced it.”—Saturday Review. 


CHSAR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, 


B.C. 52.—De BELLO GALLICO. Lib. VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, 
and Tables of Idiom, by the Rev. W. Cooxwortuy Compron, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Uppingham School. With Illustrations, Drawings, Maps, and 
Plans, crown 8vo, 43. 
* A really admirable class-book. No one ought to find Crsar dull with these 
illustrations.’—Spectator. 
*‘ The general character of the Notes is exccllent.”—Guardian, 


CHSAR.—De BELLO GALLICO. Book 


III. With Notes by G. Lone, M.A.,and Vocabulary by W. F. R. Suitiet0, 
M.A. 1s, 6d. 


LATIN PROSE for LONDON STUDENTS. 


By A. Bager, M.A., Classical Master, Independent College, Taunton, Wide 
fiap. 8r0, 2s. 

*,* This book covers systematically the whole ground of the Latin Sentences 

iacluded in the Matriculation, Pass Intermediate, and Pass B.A. course of the 


University of London. 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. From 800 


to 1001 A.D. Two Texts, CCCC 173 and Bodl. Laud. 636, Edited, with 
Notes and Oomplete Vocabulary, by R. F. Davis, D.Litt. Lond. 43. 6d, Sct 


for the London B.A., 18990, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. With more than Fifteen Thousand New Words, 

Senses, &c. By F. E.A.Gasc. With New Supplements. Fourth Edition, 

 apalgy and Enlarged, Cewy Svo, 10s. 6d. In use at Harrow, Rugby, Shrews- 
ury, &c, 


RECITS MILITAIRES. From Valmy (1792) 


to the Siege of Paris (1870). Edited, with English Notes and Biographical 
Notices, by A. BARRERE, Officier de l’Instruction Publique, Professor of 
French, R.M.A., Woolwich. Crown 8yo, 3s. 


CONCISE GERMAN GRAMMAR. In Three 


Progressive Courses. Part III. ADVANCED COUKSE.—A COMPLETE 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. Comprising:—A Summary of German Sounds; a 
Sketch of German Literature ; a Complete Survey of German Accid»nce and 
Syntax; References to Teutonic Philology; English and German Idioms; 
and an Index by Franz Laner, Ph.D., Professor R.M.A., Examiner in 
German to the College of Preceptors, Examiner in German Language and 
Litcrature to Victoria University, Manchester, &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 


By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L., Principal of the College of Science, Newcastie- 
on-Tyne, Examiner in Physics in the Victoria University. Fifth Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, 4s, 6d, 
A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 


With numerous Examples. By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. 1, 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d. 


(Cambridge: Dr1gHToN, BELL, and Co } 


The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of 


CONICS. ByC.Tartor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Sixth Edition, 
Revised. With a Chapter on the Line Infinity. Crown 8vo, 42. 6d. 


(Cambridge: DeraHton, BELL, and Co.] 


ARITHMETIC, EXAMINATION PAPERS 


IN. 140 Papers, each containing Seven Straightforward Questions, and a 
Collection of 357 more difficult Problems. By combining one of the Papers 
with a few selected Problems, it will be found easy to form an Examination 
Paper of any length, and of any degree of difficulty that may be required. 
Arithmetic Papers set at some of the most recent Examinations are 
Appended. By O. Penpiesury, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, St. 
Paul’s School. Crown Svo, 2s.6d.—A KEY. 5s. (For Masters only.) 


ARITHMETIC, With 8,000 Examples. By 


CuARLtes Penpiesury, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Mathematical Master of St. 
Paul’s School, Hon. Sec. of the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching. Third Edition, Revised and Stereotyped, with or without 
Answers, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d.; in 2 Parts, 23, 6d. each. 
The Kxamples (without Answers) can also be had in a separate vol., 33. 
*,* This Arithmetic is being adopted extensively, and is already in use atthe 
following Schools and Colleges, and many others :— 
Winchester. Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh. 
Charterhouse. Dollar Institution. 
St. Paul’s. Aberdeen Grammar School. 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Hutcheson’s Grammar _ School, 


Christ’s Hospital. Glasgow. 

Sherborne School. Wyggeston Schoo!, Leicester. 
Shrewsbury. Independent College, Taunton, 
Manchester Grammar School. | Weymouth College. 

Belfast Acad. Institution. | St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 
Bradford Grammar School. | St. Peter’s School, York. 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Chester Training College. 

Durham Grammar School. Church of Scotland Training College, 
Liverpool College. Glasgow. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds. Mathematical School, Rochester. 
Christ’s College, Brecon. Perth Academy. 

The College, Newton Abbot. Inverness Royal Academy, 





Los Ce 
Prospectus, with the Opinions of Teachers, sent post-free. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this week at the Libraries, crown Svo, 4s. 67. 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND THE 
GERMAN IMPERIAL CROWN. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG, Author of “ Debit and Credit,’ &c. 
Translated from the Seventh German Edition by 
GEORGE DUNCAN, M.A. 


Ready at Mudie’s and all Libraries, 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 
Now published for the first time. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES 
BURNEY, 1768-1778. 


With a Selection f:0m her Correspondence, and from the Journals of her Sisters, 
Susan and Charlotte Burney. 


Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 


This is believed to be the only published, perhaps the only existing, record of 
the life of an English girl, written by herself, in a century before that which is 
now in its wane. Such a portrayal of a young Englishwoman and her times 
would be interesting even if the yirl had not been (as was this one) a born 
author, who lived among men and women more or less distinguished, herself 
became famous, and was admired by the admired, as well as praised by the 
common voice, 

“ 4 work deserving eternal poputarity.”—Saturday Review. 


By FRANCES BURNEY (Madame D’ARBLAY). 
EVELINA; or, the History| CECILIA; or, the Memoirs 


of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the of an Heirez*, With an Introduction 
World. With an Introduction and | and Notes by ANyrz Rarne ELLIS, 





Notes by ANNIE RalnE ELLIs. 33, 6d. 2 vols., 33. 6d, each. 
(Boun’s Nove.ists’ LIBRARY. [Boun’s Nove.ists’ Lrprary. 


SECOND EDITION, 


PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. By 


CovENTRY PaTmoRE. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“In these essays there is a pithy wisdom that rem’nds us of Bacon; and there 
is, too, in large measure, a gift which Bacon 1 «ke |—sy iri! vel insight.’’—Spectator. 


1OURTH EDITION. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWN- 
ING’S WORKS, By; Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr. Feap. Svo, 6s. 


THIRD EDITION. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in 


FRANCE DURING the YEARS 1737, .7-3, a1.d 1789. With an Tutroduction, 
Biographical Sketch, and Notes by M, Bsruga-Kpwarps. With Portrait, 
3s. 6d. [Boxnn’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“In its present form it makes as¢0 0d a boc k of travels as it would be easy to 
rame.”—Spectator, 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the 


First Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. By George Hooper, 
Author of “ Wellington,” “The Italian Campaigns of General Bonaparte,” 
“The Campaign of Sedan,” &¢. With Maps and Plans, New Edition, Re- 
vised, 3s, 6d. [Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
“‘This reprint of Mr. Hooper’s most excellent account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign ought to be very welcome.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


The WORKS of FLAVIUS 


JOSEPHUS. Witston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. A. R. 

SuitteTo, M.A. With Topographical and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 

Cc. W. Wirsox, K.C.B. Volumes I., IL, and ILL, containing the Life of 

Josephus and Antiquities of the Jews. 3s. 6d. each. 

[Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 

“ Now that Josephus has been so accurately Englished by Mr. Shilleto, there 

is no reason why ordinary students should not make a*quaintance with the most 
interesting period in the history of an interesting people.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 





The THOUGHTS of BLAISE 


PASCAL. Translated from the Text of M. Avauste Mo.inter by C. 
KEGAN Pav. 3s, 6d. [Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Ready, feap. 8vo, price 103, 6d. net. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
for 1890, Including all the Titled Classes. Fiftieth Year, This differs from 
all other Peerages in :—I. Its low price. II. Its enlarged contents. III. Its 
facility of reference. 

‘* For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the larger and more 


pretentious works which deal with the same subject. All changes that have 
occurred by death, i tion are duly noted, and tne corrections 


or pr 
made bring us nearly to the end of the year.” —Times. 
“ For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.”—Athenzum, 











London: WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, 
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HE 


Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW, PRICE 2s. 6p. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





ON THE NATURAL INEQUALITY OF MEN. By Professor HuxLeEy. 
THE GERMAN DAILY PRESS. By Dr. BamBerceR (Member of the Reichstag). 


THE MELBOURNE GOVERNMENT: ITS ACTS AND PERSONS. 
By the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE, M.P. 


OURSELVES AND OUR FOREMOTHERS. By the Countess of JERSEY. 


THE DECLINE OF RESERVE AMONG WOMEN. 
By the COUNTESS COWPER. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CITY CHARITIES. By Rosert HUNTER. 
THE ACTUAL AND THE POLITICAL IRELAND. By T. W. Russe xt, M.P. 


TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ART. By Marcus B. Hvisu. 


ABSOLUTE POLITICAL ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE ASCERTAINMENT OF ENGLISH. 
By the late CHARLES MACKAY, LL D., F.S.A. 


THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By Cuarues W. VINCENT. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TITHES. By the Right Hon. Ear Grey. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., Limited, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





REMINGTON AND CO/’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. 
BY THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE MURDERER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘* May be recommended to those who like detective stories, as a good specimen of the class,”’,—Athenzum. 

“Interesting and readable; will carry the reader lightly over the weary miles between London and Peter- 
borough.”—Saturday Review. ; 

“Equal in interest and novelty to the most popular sensational stories.””—Liverpool Courier. 

** May be safely reco:umended to all who delight in a tale of horror.’’—Literary World. 

“The Box is distinctly good.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 

**One of the best books of the kind recently published.”’—Scottish Leader. 

** A very good example of the detective story.”—Sunday Times, 

“A capital story.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Constructed with great skill and power.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 

“ Well-knit and exciting.””—Rod and Gun. 

** An exciting story ; the mystery is well maintained to the close.”’—St. Andrews Citizen. 





SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH: a Novel. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


“ Maarten Maartens has inherited many of the special gifts which once distinguished his great countrymen 
who made such noteworthy contributions to the plastic art of Europe, But the ‘Sin of Joost Avelingh’ has 
qualities of imagination which Dutch pictorial art hardly ever achieved save on the canvases of Rembrandt, 
and even there these were accompanied by a certain histrionic quality which is altogether absent from the 
pages of this powerful story of the trial and redemption of a soul......It is impossible to read these pages 
without being vividly impressed by the writer’s sombre imagination and dramatic power...... Though the 
author has been so far unknown in England, this is a book which can hardly fail to awaken a feeling of 
interest, curiosity, and anticipation.””—Manchester Evaminer,. 





REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS. and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEAR S’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS 1s a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. ° 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A MARCH in the RANKS 


By Jessie FOTHERGILL, Author of “The First 
Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &. 3 vols, 


CAST OUT. By -Morice 


GERARD, 2 vols. 


HER HEART’S DESIRE, 


By H. ProruEero Lewis. 3 vols. 


NORMAN and I. By Kate 


Cousins. 3 vols, 


GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. 


KATHARINE Rates, 2 vole. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘ Donovan,” ‘ We Two,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


READY JANUARY 151s.) [PRICE 2s. 6a. 


THE 
UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 

DEMOCRACY AND Progress. Frank H. Hill, 

Tue WaGEs OF Sin. (Illustrated.) Lucas Malet, 

INFLUENZA. A Symposium and a History, con- 
taining Contributions from Leading Physicians, 
British and Foreign. Edited by Dr. Sisley. 

THE ARMOURER OF THE TWENTIETH LEGION, 
(Illustrated.) By H. D. Traill. 

5. Two ASPECTS OF ANGLO-INDIAN Lirk. P. Hordern, 

6, A Last GLANCE AT THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 

(Illustrated.) Sophia Beale. 
7. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND APPEAL IN SCOTLAND 
Ps ate. J.C. Watt. 

¢ Current LITERATURE, Sian 

8. 0 Tur WortD IN ye The Editor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tue Minuet. G. A. Story, A.R.A. 

Tue Paris Exuisition. (Thirty Original Drawings.) 
Sophia Beale. 

= OF Stn (Designs for). A. Sacheverel- 

oke. 

THE ARMOURER OF THE TWENTIETH LEGION, L. F. 

Bradford, 


ere 


ag 


Initials, Tailpieces, &. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
339, will be published on SATURDAY, 
January 18th. 





ContTENTS. 
1. Sir Joun Hawkwoop anp ITaLtan ConDOTTIERI. 
2. Sir Wi1LtL1AM Rowan HamILtTon, 
3. THe BuInD AND THE Dear, 
4, ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA AND THE POLES, 
5, THe CuurcH IN WALES, 
6. Happon Hatt, 
7. EXTRADITION. 
8. Earty CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
9, County COUNSEL. 
10. THE CoMING SESSION. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents FoR JANUARY. Price 2s. 6d, 

1, REFORM IN THE PuBLIC SERVICE.—2, THE 
WRITINGS OF Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT.—3, THE 
Vixina AGE.—4, Princkr NAPOLEON (JiROME). 
—5. SHALL WE ABOLISH THE HALF-SOVEREIGN ? 
—6. BritisH COLUMBIA: PRESENT, Past, AND 





Furure. 
7. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, THE New Round TaBLE. HOME-RULE FOR 
ScortanD. By Lord Aberdeen, John 
Leng, M.P., Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P., Professor J. Blackie, F.R.S.E., 
William Mitchell, Hon. Treasurer of the 
Scottish Home-rule Association, Lord 
Lorne, Charles Waddie, Hon. Secretary of 
the Scottish Home-rule Association, and 
David Macrae. 
2, THE NATIONALISATION OF THE LAND: A 
Repty. 
3. LoRD DUFFERIN AND THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
Coneress: A Repty. By Pundit Bishan 
Narayan Dar, Barrister-at-Law. 
8. Home AFFAIRS. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 

JANUARY, 1890, containing Articles by Mr. 

GLADSTONE, on “ FREE-TRADE;” by Mr. 

BLAINE, on ‘‘ PROTECTION ;” by JEFFERSON 

DAVIS, on ‘‘GENKRAL LEE;” &. Price 2s. 6d, 
G@. E. Stecuert, 30 Wellington Street, WO, 


NOW is the TIME to SUBSCRIBE to 
HE ART JOURNAL, the foremost 
of Artistic Magazines. A New Volume com- 
mences with the January Number, which contains 32 
Illustrations, including an important Etching, and 
Articles upon Art and Culture, by the Bishop of Ripon; 
The Tudor Exhibition; Painters’ Studios; Winter 
Photography; The Scottish National Gallery; A 
Ballad on a ig = Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
&c. Monthly, 1s. 6d. 
London: J, 8, VirtvE and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy 
Lane, E,C. 
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BLACKIE AND SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. Translated and Edited by Professor J. 
D. EvERETT. Tenth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Copiously Ilustrated, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; in 
Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d, each. 


Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. 
», I. Heat. 
», LII. Electricity and Magnetism. 
» LV. Sound and Light. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILO- 


SOPHY: a Text-Book of Elementary Physics. 
By Professor EVERETT. Enlarged Edition, cloth, 
4s, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICS. By Professor Everett. Illustrated 
by many Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEO- 
METRY. With Notes, Examples, and Exercises. 
Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Books I. to IV., complete in 1 volume, 2s. 6d.; 
or, separately, Book I., 1s.; Book II., 6d.; Book 
III., 1s.; Book IV., 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Professor A. BrrntusEen, Ph.D. 
Translated by GEoRGE McGowan, Ph.D., Demon- 
strator in Chemistry, University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. Cloth, 9s, [Just published. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical. With a Course of Chemical 
Analysis and a Series of Examples in Chemical 
Arithmeti*. By Professor A. HumBotpr Sexton, 
Cloth, 23. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. 
Copiously Illustrated, cloth, 23, [Just published. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSIOLOGY. By J. M‘Grecor-RoBERTSON, 
M.A., M.B. Cloth, 4s, 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HIS- 
TORY. By Epcar Sanperson, M.A... late 
Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Numerous 
Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


Also, separately :— 
Part I. Ancient Oriental History. 1s. 
», I. Greece and Rome, 2s. 
y, III. Med‘eval History. 1s. 
» LV. Modern History. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By EnGar Sanperson, M.A., late Scholar of 
Clare College, Cambridge. Brought down to the 
Year 1888. With Illustrations, Genealogical 
Tables, Maps, and Plans. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY : 
or, Historical Note-Book. For the Use of 
Students, Compiled by HERBERT WILLS, Cloth, 
23. 


BLACKIES GEOGRAPHICAL 
MANUALS for SCHOOLS. By W.G. Baker, M.A. 
No. 1. Realistic Elementary Geography. Taught by 
Picture and Plan. Embracing Direction, 
the Elements cf Maps, Definitions, &c. 

Cloth, ls. 6d, 

No, 2, The British Empire. Part I.—The Home 
Countries—England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. With 7 Coloured Maps, cloth, 2s. 

[Just published. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A 
Complete Manual of the Countries of the World, 
their Chief Centres of Trade and Means of Com- 
munication, Natural Productions, Mineral Re- 
sources, Exports, Manufactures, &c, By Dr. Cary 
ZEHDEN. Translated by FrnpLaAy MvIRHEAD, 
M.A. Cloth, 72. 6d. 


HOW to TEACH DRAWING in 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By T. R. Asiert, 
Hon. Director and Secretary of the Drawing 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

(Just published, 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select 


Readings and Recitations, with Rules and Exer- 
cises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and 
Emphasis. By Geo. W. BaynHam, Teacher of 
ym in the Glasgow University, &c. Cloth, 
s, 6d. 


DR. BURNS’ PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in Writing Latin, with 
Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and Lat n 
Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 23,—KEY, 33. 6d. 


*,* BLACRIE and SON’S Catalogue of Educational 
Books post-firee on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 
49 and 50 OLD BAILEY. 





The ARGOSY for JANUARY.—SECOND EDITION. 
The ARGOSY for JANUARY.—SECOND EDITION, 


NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
NOW READY, 


Containing the Opening Chapters of 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL, 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL, 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” 


Commences in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1—The Major. 
Chap. 2.—The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3.—The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. THIRD CLASS. 
. SONNET. By Junia KAVANAGH. 
. THE NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. By Esmk Sruart. 
. THE MILESTONE. By Sypney Grunpy. 


6. FAIR NORMANDY. By CuHartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 
7 Illustrations. 


7. A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 
8. ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
9. BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
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DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 








NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none hag now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A TRIP THROUGH the EASTERN 


CAUCASUS, with a Chapter on the Languages of the Country. | By the Hon. 
Joun ApercromBy. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps an1 Illustrations, Ls. 


The QUESTION of the DAY in AFRICA. 


NYASSALAND: Great Britain’s Case 


against Portugal. [‘‘Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast is a better.” ] By 
Rev. Horace Water, F.R.G.S. 68 pp., demy Svo, with 2 Maps, in 
Wrapper, ls.; per post, 1s, 2d. 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 46 Coloured Maps, 
corrected to show the Latest Changes, and presenting also the leading 
Physical Features. An Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the World 
is included. Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from 


the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By 
Artuur Cortam, F.R.A.S, 36 Charts, each 30 in. by 22, printed on drawing 
paper, and supplied in a portfolio. Price £2 net per Set. After 200 Sets 
have been sold, the price will be raised to £3 3s. Detailed Prospectus, with 
Specimen Chart, free on application. 


Just published, in a neat cloth box, lettered, 31s. 6d. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


By Arapetza B. Bucktey (Mrs. Fisher). Consisting of Miss Buckley’s Four 
Popular Books, in a uniform binding, Roxburgh style. The Volumes of this 
Set are not sold separately. 
Contents:—1. The Fairyland of Science.—2. Life and her Children,—3, 
Winners in Life’s Race.—4. Short History of Natural Science, 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. 


With Letters of a Year’s Residence, and Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, 
and Seaweeds. By Exten M. Tayitor. With Frontispiece, Map of the 
Island, and Plan of Funchal. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD and the CLOISTER. By 


OswWALD JOHN SIMON. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, [In a few days. 


DEAD STRIPES. By J. Carmichael. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. pk Courcy LAFFAn (Miss Leith Adams). Crown 8yo, 2 vols, 
“ ¢Lou's Draycott’ is a story that profoundly t »uches and interests the reader; 
it moves both his heart and his imagination, and should raise Mrs. Liffan’s r.pu- 


tation as a writer of fiction.”—Scotsman, 


The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD. By Marie 


Connor. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

**Ttis rare indeed to meet with so powerful a work of fiction. A truly remark- 
ablework. The book teems with deep and bold thoughts, and will prove to many 
a welcome change from the insipidity and conventionalism of the average novel.” 
—Court Journal, 


INNOCENCIA: a Story of the Prairie 


Regions of Brazil. By Syitvio Dinartr. Translated from the Portuguese 
and Illustrated by James W. WELIS, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Written by a Senator of what was till recently the Brazilian Empire, whose 
pseudonym is Sylvio Dinarte. It is a simple and yet powerfnl and melancholy 
story of country life in Brazil.”’—Academy. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


READY IMMEDIATELY at ALL the LIBRARIES. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By Madame CARETTE, 
Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie,” 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL, 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


Londou: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 








Ready immediately, price 2s. 6., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


By E. P. SCOTT. 


STANLEY: 
And his Heroic Relief of Emin Pacha. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


H. S 0 TH ERAN and O Owes 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. s 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS, 
A SIXPENNY MONTHLY, 


Edited by W. T. STEAD, 
NOW READY, 


CONTAINS :— , 
Fac-simile Autograph Letters (expressing, in most cases, approval 
of the objects for which this new Magazine is started), 
from the following eminent men of our time : 


Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry James, M.P., 

The Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Charles Russell, M.P., 

The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, | Lord Wolseley, 

A. J. Balfour, Esq., M.P., | Lord Tennyson, 

Cardinal Manning, | Lord Derby, 

Lord Carnarvon, | Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., 
| 
| 
| 


Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Henry Labouchere, Esq., M.P., Professor Huxley, 


And Canon Liddox, 


ALSO COPIES OF LETTERS FROM: 
The Archbishop of York, Sir Hercules Robinson, 
The Archbishop of Dublin, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
The late Bishop Lightfoot, And others. 





Following the pages containing these important Letters will be 
found the Programme of the ‘ Review or Reviews,” setting 
forth the methods which are to be followed and the objects that 
are to be gained. 


Next comes the Character Sketch of the “ Man of the Month ”— 
Mr. H. M. STantey. 


This Sketch contains much that is new about the great African 
Explorer, and is written by Mr. Strap, to whom Mr. Stan.ey has 
long been personally known. 


On pages 28 and 29 will be found the Contents of the Leading 
Reviews, together with an Index to the more notable Articles in 
them. 


Then follows an account (44 pages) of the leading features in 
the various Magazines and Reviews of the month, containing 
descriptions, criticisms, and in some cases short extracts from the 
principal articles. 

Next comes the proposal for the establishment of a Magazine 
Exchange, which it is thought will be a great convenience to the 
reading public. 

The number concludes with the condensed Novel, “ Ellen Mid- 
dleton : a Tale of a Tortured Soul,” by Lady Groraiana FuLLaRToN, 
giving in an abridged form the entire story of this remarkable 
experience, which elicited the opinion from Mr. Guapstone that 
he believed, apart from any religious aspect of the case, it would 
be a great advantage to many if they were able to relieve their 
souls by the confession of sins. 


It will be published almost simultaneously in the United States 
and in Canada. 


It will circulate in Australia, India, South Africa, and in every 
part of the globe where the English language is understood. 


The fear has been expressed by some magazine proprietors that 
it will injure them; on the contrary, it will open up a field for 
their operations which they have never had before. 


The reading, the study, and the appreciation of existing Reviews 
will be stimulated, not retarded. 


It must be manifest to all (except perhaps some who will be 
most benefited), that an appetite for magazine reading will be 
created, while at the same time it will be impossible, within the 
compass of a Sixpenny Monthly, to give anything like a complete 
account of the productions of the numbers of articles which from 
time to time flood the market. 


The “ Review or Reviews” will give some idea of what may 
be gained by a perusal of the best of them. 


“ Review oF Reviews ”—Price 6d. Monthly. 


The orders for the first number of the “ Review or Reviews’ 
are much larger than the Printers can possibly supply by the day 
of publication, but copies will be produced at the rate of ten 
thousand per day until every one is supplied. 


If, therefore, you are unable to procure a copy at once, please 
renew your application in a few days and you will obtain one. 


The Review of Reviews. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


> 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


A NEW STORY BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
The popular Author of “Red as a Rose is She” and “‘ Nancy,” entitled— 


ALAS! 


AND 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Ought We to Visit Her ?” entitlea— 


PEARL POWDER, 


Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Published on Saturday, December 2Ist, price One Shilling. 
To be had of every Bookseller in Town and Country, and at all Railway Stations. 


NEW WORKS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Guy LE StRANGE. In 2 vols. domy sit with wuetiaes, 30s, 





The FIRST of the BOURBONS. By 


CATHERINE CHARLOTTE Lapy Jackson, Author of ‘‘ The Last of the Valois,” 
“Qid Paris,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By Charles 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Letters from Crete.’’ In demy 8vo, 14s. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: A VISIT to 


CYPRUS in1889 By W. Mattock, Author of “Is Life Worth Living ?” 
&c. Second Edition, Inl vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the 


EASTERN COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “An Old- 
Fashioned Journey,” &¢. In demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 16:. 














A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN (“ LORD 


DUNDREARY.”’) By T. EpGar Pempertoy. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 
demy 8yo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16:. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Ready this day. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance Cotterell. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MASTERS of the WORLD,” &c. 


The LOCKET: a Tale of Old Guernsey. By 
Mary A. M. Hoprrcs (Mrs. Marks). 2 vols. 


**A pretty yot tragi c story of love and jealousy, told with a certain grace and 
simplicity of manner,’’—Atenzum. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 


Lrsuir Keitu, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,’’ &e. 3 vols. 
“There is no incident or character in this exceptionally artistic piece of work 
which one could wish to find arene hems an it is a esented,’ Grey vie. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A MODERN BRIG AND.” 


MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, Author 


of “Mics Bayle’s Romance,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


‘*A great deal more readable than the majority of novels, in virtue of the 
knowledge, both of the world of men and of the world of books, — d by the 
author in his bright sketches of character and incident.’’—Spectatoi 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, } New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


The COLLECTS of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, together with certain Psalms and Hymns appro- 
priate to the Principal Festivals, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By Cuartes Worpswortn, munep of St. Andrews. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











MACMILLAN AND COS _ LIST. 


By his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
CHRIST and HIS TIMES. Addressed to 


the Diocese of Cavterbury in his Second Visitation. By Epwarp WHITE, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon. 
The PERMANENT 


RELIGION. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Rizht Rev. W. 
Borp CarPenter, Bishop of Ripon, Hon, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, V4s 


By the late Bishop o of Durham. 
The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: 


8. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Licurroor, dD. D. » D.C.L., 
LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &e. See ond Ki litiov, 3 vols. Demy 8v0, 483. 


By the Rev. Canon Westcott. 
The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 


The Greck Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon 
of Westminster, &c. 8vo, lis. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. Extra Crown Svo, 253. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford, Author of “Tae Holy Roman Empire.’ 


Part I. The National Government.—Part II. The State Governments.—Part 
III. The Par‘y System.—Part IV. Pabiic Opinion.—Part V. Illustrations and 
Reflections.—Part VI. Social Institutions. 


The LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS of the 


WORLD. Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. By Jonun BAnTHOLOMEW, 
F.RG.S. With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places. Half-morocco, gilt 
edges, folio, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with 
a thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a convenient 
reference form, and at a moderate price. 


WORKS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 


Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wire. Sixteenth Abridged Edition. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s.; Popular Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY; and other Sermons. 


Edited by the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Rector of Clovelly. Third Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book 


for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. Fourteenth Thousand, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





A NEW BOOK by Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO. By Lewis Carroll, 


Author of “‘ Alice in Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking-Glass,” &c. 
With 46 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
73. 6d. 
*,* The Volume contains 395 pages, nearly as many as in the two “ Alice” 
books together. 





A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. WORTHEY. 


The NEW CONTINENT. By Mrs, Worthey. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. .. 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Vols. 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” ‘Paul Patoff,’? ‘Mr. Isaacs,” Dr. 
Claudius,” “‘ Marzio’s Crucitix,” &c. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By the Same Author. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ANNALS of SCOTTISH PRINTING from 
the INTRODUCTION of the ART in 1507 to the BEGINNING of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Roserr Dickson, L.R.C 8.£., and Jonx 
Putte Epmonp. Demy 4to, 42s. net; Royal 4to, in 2 vols., £4 ds. net. 

The Lives of all the Seottish Printers to the Beginning of the Seventeenth 

Century are given, together with an exact Bibliographi cal Account of each of their 

Books, and occasional Short Notices of the Writers. 


CLUBS for WORKING GIRLS. By the 


Hon, Mavpe Srantey, Author of “ Work about the Five Dials.” Crown 8vo, 


OLD AGE. The Results of Information 


receive] respecting nearly Nine Hundred Persons who had Attai: ne d the Age 
of Eighty Years, a Seventy-four Centenarians. By George Murray 
Humpnry, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, = 6d. 


MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY-BOOK. Com- 


piled and Edited for the Manchester School of Domestic Economy and 
Cookery. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d, 





CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


THUCYDIDES.—Book IV. A Revision of 


the Text, illustratiug the Principal Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts 
of this Author. By WILLIAM GUNION RoutTHerrorp, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
Master of Westminster, Author of “The New Phrynichus,’ * and Editor of 
“ Babrius,” 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., _— 


ELEMENTS of 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRiUBNER, 


AND CO.’S LIST. 
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MR. BROWNING'S LAST VOLUME. Vols. I, and II., demy 8vo, 16s. each 
f NOTICE.—Tie SIXTH EDITION of The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING : 





° C all tho i f Seri F 
| “ASOLANDO: Fancies and) intacnilel” By towann Govar BA, (Lond) OTe most Questioned 
i : 
f Facts,” by ROBERT BROWNING, eon’ 
4 feap. 8v0, 5s., is now ready. A DOUBTER’S DOUBT ABOUT SCIENCE 
i SS and RELIGION. By a Criminau Lawrer. 
, ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, | avis iitititigunet!"ot* V8 mt cot eremaagan 
gl NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. emewoen, te. 
a 16 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4; or the volumes BLUNDERS and FORGERIES. Historical 
f bound separately, each 5s. Essays. By the Rev. 'T. E, BRIDGETT. 
th THIS EDITION CONTAINS THREE PORTRAITS OF MR. BROWNING ei erin cam loenuas is 36 
y AT DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFE, AND A FEW nce, mart ge gk Reon 
4 ILLUSTRATIONS. An ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. On 
ie, a New and Unique System, Comprising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an 


Englis Index to the same, By H. A. Satmone, Arabic Lecturer at Univer. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. sity College, London. 








4 Vol. a cnsersniens 
i 1. Pauline: and Sordello. Deny 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
{ 2. Paracelsus: and Strafford. INDIA, PAST and PRESENT. Historical, 
ie 3. Pippa Passes: King Victor and Ring Charles: Social, and Political, By James Samvetson, Author of “ Roumania, Past 
FS The RETURN of the DRUSES: and A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. Witha and Present,” “ Bulgaria, Past and Present,’ &c. With Map, Explanatory 
‘; Portrait of Mr. Browning. soap hoe ogee ow i Portraits, Archsological and Ethnological 
° . bjects, fr graphs, 
4. A Blot in the ’Scutcheon: Colombe’s Birthday: sl 
and MEN and WOMEN. sone a v <a 
5. Dramatic Romances: and Christmas Eve and Mare ia ed GA ad e 
EASTER DAY. ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in 
6. Dramatic Lyrics: and Luria. the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. AnpErson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
7. In a Balcony: and Dramatis Personse. With a Por- c ; 
trait of Mr. Browning. Vol, III., with 3 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
8. The Ring and the Book. Booksi.toiv. With2Ilus-|The HISTORY of CANADA. By William 
trations. * 
° Ee Krnesrorp, LL.D. 
9. The Ring and the Book. Books v. to viii. This Volume narrates the Events to the Conquest of Canada and its Cession to 
10. The Ring and the Book. Books ix. to xii. With a Great Britain under the Treaty of Paris, 1762, j 


Portrait of Guido Franceschini. With 4P " it Vi 8 loth 
11. Balaustion’s Adventure: Prince Hohensticl- ; prapecneeci snide Ret agg 


SCHWANGAU, Saviour of Society : and FIFINE at the FATR. The LIFE of CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of 








12. Red Cotton Nightcap Country: and The Inn Album. Roumania), Translated from the German by Baroness DEICHMANN. ; 
13. Aristophanes’ Apology, including a Transcript from a ancient : 
sod’ ct maaiuiwa” Adventure of Balaustion: and The AGAMEM- The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. i 
a 1) Ss le e ° 
14. Pacchiarotto, and How He Worked in Distemper; with MATTHEW PRIOR: a Selection from his 
7 other Poems: LA SAISIAZ: and The TWO PORTS of CROISIC. Poems. By Austin Dopson. Parchment or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d, 
ss g : a ‘ 
iF 7 15. Dremetio Idyia, First Ge ies: Dramatic Idyls, 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Illustrations, 
it 16. Ferishtah’s Fancies: and Parleyings with Certain | STRANGE TRUE STORIES of LOUISIANA. 
i PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in THEIR DAY, With a Portrait of Mr. By Gzonan W. Canta. 
! Browning. eee — “Probably the best living writer of dialect stories......a volume which will not 
if Now ready, small crown Oro, 5s. wih Seale es, Browning, and a View | diminish his fame.”’—Saturday Review. 
; of Hope End, Herefordshire. ee 
j 1 VOLUME III. OF THE Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
i. NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF A SYDNEY SOVEREIGN, and other Tales. 
ms By “ Tasma,” Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill.” 
if ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
e *,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
‘ NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION | STEADFAST: the Story of a Saint and a 
f OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Sede ee eee ee Rn” “ee 
4 Now ready, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. a 
t Vol. IV.—_CRANFORD; and other Tales. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
i *,* This Edition will be completed iu Eight Monthly Volumes. HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL : Nature Un- 
} NEW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL masked, By Teresa H. Dean. A Book for every Woman. Copyright 
l BIOGRAPHY.” Edition. 
iF Now ready, royal 8vo, 15s.,in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
i Volume XXI. (Garrett—Gloucester) of the Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
; DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. | EGYFT as a WINTER RESORT. By &. 
if Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. : + SANDWITH, epee ice-Virector 0: ie a ary sags wane ol hgeypt. 
t *,* Volume XXII. will be published on March 26th, 1990, and the subsequent | as avuider esmeptional modesty as medical. anthor, sud success as a literary 
4 Volumes at intervals of Three Months. workman......will supply a distinct need, and should take a high placeas a worthy 








4 The NE THER WwW ORLD By George model for makers of handbooks to health and pleasure resorts.” —Saturday Review. 
i e 


Gissrnq, Author of ** Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “ ALife’s Morning,” &, POPULAR 





' i EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
if ** Terrible in its earnestness, in its ‘untouched’ photography of the desperate NEW EDITIONS. 
ey struggles and bitter misery of the London poor; never was word-painting more peal 
‘i thoroughly and obviously true.”— World. INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
ft WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being | GASS%SF odet: TySklrsai sult’ Potesr of Pusat 
Ye e Notes of a Naturalist. i y J. A.OweN. Crown 8vo, 5s, - 
it “ Graceful and graphic papers.’’—Saturday Review. ‘ Will be enjoyed by all ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Richard 
1 naturalists and lovers of Nature.’’-- Scotsman. agg Ta A _——-, DD. + 4g Twentieth Edition. Revised by the 
j ° ° v. A. L. MayHEw. Fcap. 8vo, 53. 
‘ FALLING in LOVE: with other Essays 
i treating of some more Exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. Crown 8yo, y ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. By i 
, © A bright and readable book.’”’—Saturday Review. ‘* This volume will receive RicHarp CHENEVIX TreNcH, D.D., Archbishop. Fourteenth Edition. 
{ a hearty welcome from all classes of readers.”’"— Scotsman. Revised by the Rev. A. L. MaruEew. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
f *,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will be happy to send a copy of their PROVERBS and THEIR LESSON 8. By 
i Catalogue post-free on application. _—— ye _ D.D., Archbishop. Revised by the Rev. A. L. 
AYHEW. F cap. 8vo, 4s. 
s 
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BLACKWOOD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BY PROFESSOR NICHOLSON. 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. Seventh Edition, Rewritten 


and Enlarge’. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, with Evgravings, 7s, 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. Sixth 


dition, Revised and Enlarged, with Engravings, 3s. 
, f- : a7) 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS. 


Third Edition, with Engravings, Is. 6d. 
The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH. Crown 


8vo, with Engravings, 103, 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BIOLOGY. With 


numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 





THIRD EDITION, Entirely Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged. 
A MANUAL of PALAONTOLOGY. By Professor 


NicHotson and Ricnuarp LypexKker, B.A., F.G.S., &e. 2 vols. 8vo, 633. 


BY DR. PAGE AND PROFESSOR LAPWORTH. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Engravings, 5s, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, Twelfth Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 


Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 7s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 


Engravings and Glossarial Index. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
3s, 6d, 


BY REV. DR. MACKAY. 
A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Eleventh 


Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY.  Fifty-third 


Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Fifteenth Edition, 


Revised, crown 8yvo, 2s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 181st 


Thousand, Revised to the Present Time, 18mo, 1s. 


BY DR. POTTS AND REV. C. DARNELL. 


ADITUS FACILIORES. An Easy Latin Construing-Book, 
with Complete Vocabulary. Tenth Edition, feap, 8vo, 33, 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy Greek Con- 
struing-Book, with Com plete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. With Notes and 


Essays. By the Rev. J. Hunter SmitH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR. 


GerarD. Feap. 8yo, 3s. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Ross, M.A., LL.D. Third Ldition, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. New 
Edition, Revised. By A. H. Cuurcu, M.A, Oxon. With Maps and 102 En- 
gravings, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Revised by Sir Cuartes A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.8S.1 , &c. Fifteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Revised and Enlarged by Sir Cuarues A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., &. Eighty-sixth Thousand, with numerous 
Illustrations, 1s. 


A PRIMER of GEOMETRY. By Francis CUTHBERTSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. By Rosert Browy, M.A., Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo, with numerons Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puexr, M.A. Cantab. 


S LIBRARY EDITION, large 8vo, 3ls. 6d. HANDY EDITION, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. SCHOOL EDITION, feap. 8vo, 2s, 


By Rev. JouHn 


Just published. 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS of 
SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. For Senior Classes in Secondary Schools and for Pupil Teachers. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE :—‘‘ This book on the Analysis of Sentences aims 
at providing more detailed explanations, and more abundant illustrations and 
exerc'ses for practice, than is possible in the limited space usually devoted to the 
subject in text-books on grammar.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





A THOUSAND MILES on an ELEPHANT 
in the SHAN STATES. By Hott S. Hatrerr, M Inst.C.E., F.R.GS., 
M.R.A.S., Honorary Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical 
Societies. Svo, with 8 Maps and numerons Illustrations, 21s, 

“ The book is brightly written, and will prove both interesting and instructive. 
Apart from its political and commercial aspects, it is a mine of information upon 
all matters connected with Siam and the Siamese Shan States, and will certainly 
become a standard work upon those little-known but highly interesting regions.” 
—Times. 

* All classes of reiders will find in it much matter of interest. It is admirably 
illust: ated and is the ple: itest and most readable book of travels that has come 
before us for a long time.” —Glasgow Hera'd. 

“Mr, Hallett, in a pleasant manner, treats of a subject of the greatest national 
importance.” — Punch. 





OUR HOME in AVEYRON. With Studies 


of Peasant Life ani Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CurisToPHER 
Davies, Author of “ Norfolk Broads and Rivers;” and Mrs, BRouGHALL, 
Svo, with numerous Full- Page Illustrations, 15s, 

‘The adventures of our authors are pleasantly and unpretendingly described, 
and they convey a very kindly impression of the villages and co.ntry people in 
that romantic region.”—Daily News, 

“A book delightful to read and pleasant to look at. It takes us into the midst 
of a ‘ Lost Country ' which the wandering tourist from our own land has not yet 
discovered.”—Scotsman, 


**A simple and pleasant book of studies of French peasant life and customs 
gine The photographs by which it is illustrated are admirable, and bring South- 
Central France most excellently before the reader.”—Athenzum, 


“ A well-illustrated book, which conveys in a pleasant form a graphic sketch of 
the stupendous scenery of Southern France and of many of its monuments of the 
past.”’—Morning Advertiser, 


On Wednesday, January 15th, will be published, 


The BULL i’ th’ THORN: a Romance. 


By Pavut Cusuine, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &. 3 vols. crown 


Svo, 25s. 6d. 


MERLIN: a Dramatic Poem. By Ralph 
Macteop FuLiarton. Crown 8vo, bound in vellum, gilt top, 5s. 


“Mr. Fullarton has the lyrical inspiration and the dramatic instinct. What is 
almost more rare, he has the power of compression and concentration of thought 
and fancy...... The author of ‘ Merlin’ bas pinions that can soar to great heights 
of poesy. There are both sweetness and terseuess in his lines,’’—Scotsman, 


DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Lady Bluebeard,” ‘Zit and Xoe.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


“A delightful new novel. Smart, lively dialogue, good spirits, good humour, 
—a brisk satire upon modern life...... are present in gratifying profusion in this 
cleverly written novel.’’—Scoltsman, 


** A really clever and fascinating story.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 


SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘Can the Oid Faith Live with the New?” “ The 
Psalmist and the Scientist.’? Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“The expression is nearly always buoyant and fervid, and the imagery is 
picturesque and rich, sometimes to luxuriance.’’—Scotsman. 


MASTER of HIS FATE. By MacLaren 
Copzpan, Author of “The Cure of Souls,” “ Tinted Vapours,” &. Orown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

** A distinctly clever piece of work...... Mr. Cobban has contrived to invest his 
story with an air of conviction and seriousness,” —Atheneum, 

** A clever piece of mystery, skilfully told.’”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“ A clever book...... The story abounds in mystery, and the interest is very well 
kept up.”—Literary World, 


‘An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is that it is laid among 
ordinary scenes and enacted by ordinary characters, the effect being to intensify 
the sensational mystery on which the plot turns,”’—World, 





CHURCH and CREED. Sermons preached 


in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital. By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
© His lessons on self-sacrifice, on devotion to others...... are well worth careful 


attention, and his forcible style compels the reader’s attention to them.”— Eccle- 
siastical Gazette, 


**A volume of lucid, beautiful, scholarly, and inspiring sermons,’—Glasjow 
Herald, 


DODO andI: aNovel. By Captain Andrew 
Haaaarp, D.S.0. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


*** Dodo and I’ is a rattling story...... The warlike experiences of ‘ Dodo and I’ 
offer considerable interest.”’—Morning Post. 


“** Dodo and I’ is very amusing reading, and certainly should not be overlooked 
by any one who studies modern fiction. The literary talent shown in it is quite 
sufficient to make us look forward with no little interest to Captain Haggard’s 
next venture,”’—John Bull, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 
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Leger’s History of Austro-Hungary. 
From the Earliest Times to the Year 1889. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Brrxeeck Hitt. With a Preface by 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With a Map, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Milton’s Samson Agonistes. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. Jerram, M.A., 
Worcester College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of the 
“English School Classics.” Small 8vo, 2s. 


Selections from Valerius Maximus. 
With Notes by W. R. Inaz, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Selection from the Greek 
Tragedians. By the Rev. E. D. Sronr, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge; formerly Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Republic of Plato.—Book X. 
Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, 
by B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 


Cicero pro Cluentio. 
Edited, with Explanatory and Critical Notes, &c., by W. 
Yorxe Fausset, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, 
Edinburgh; late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


Andocides, De Mysteriis and De 
Reditu. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by E. Ci 
Maxrcuant, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxatt, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, royal 16mo, 5s. 


The Simple Sentence in Greek. 
Containing Rules, Vocabularies, and Exercises on the Verb, 
Article, Noun, Preposition, and Pronoun. By W. J. Harpine, 
M.A., late Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; 
Senior Assistant Master at Christ’s College, Brecon. Crown 
Svo. [Just ready. 


A Latin-English Dictionary. 
For Junior and Middle Fornis of Schools. By C. G. Gurr, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College; and A. E. Haran, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of 
Corpus Christi and Wadham Colleges. 576 pp, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


A Companion to School Histories 
of England. Being a Series of Short Essays on the most 
important Movements, Social, Literary, and Political, in 
English History. By J. E. Symes, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
By H. G. Mapan, M.A., F.C.S., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Illus- 
trations, crown S8vo, 9s. 


A Selection from Pliny’s Letters. 
With Notes, Maps, and Plan. By H. R. Heartry, M.A., 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Selections from Lucian. 
With Notes. By W. R. Inar, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford ; and H. MacnacurTen, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. With Exercises. By A. Sipawick, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; late Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, ds. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Ltoyp Moraean, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, 
Revised, with Glossary and Index of Types, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 





Analytical Geometry of the Straight 
Line and Circle. With numerous Exercises. For the 
use of Beginners. By D. Munn, F.R.S.E., Emeritus Mathe 
— Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. Crown 8yo 
43. 6d. 


The Laws of Motion. 


An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. Laverry 
M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Junior and Senior 
Mathematical Scholar, and Johnson Mathematical Scholay, in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Growth of Democracy. 
Victoria: 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “A History of 
England.” By the Rev. J. Franck Briaut, D.D., Master of 
University College, Oxford; late Master of the Modern 
School in Marlborough College. With Maps and Plans, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Short History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By Cyrin Ransome, M.A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Maps and 
Plans, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


A First Course of Physical Labora- 
tory Practice. Containing 264 Experiments and 169 
Illustrations. By A. M. Worruineton, M.A., Professor of 
Physics, and Head Master of the Dockyard School,Portsmouth ; 
late Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Crustula; 
Or, Unseen Latin and Greek Passages for Lower Forms, 
Edited by E. A. Weis, M.A., Head Master of Spring Hill 
School, Southampton. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Latin Syntax. 
For the use of Upper Forms. By the Rev. E. C. Everarp 
Owen, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


Aids to Writing Latin Prose. 
Containing 144 Exercises, with an Introduction comprising 
Preliminary Hints, Directions, Explanatory Matter, kc. By 
G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edited and 
arranged by T. L. Parriton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Potential, and its Application to the 
Explanation of Electrical Phenomena. By Dr. 
Tumurrz, Lecturer in the German University at Prague. 
Translated by D. Rosrrtson, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc., formerly 
Assistant Master at University College School. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A First French Writer. 


For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A. 
A. SomerviLLe, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Life of Laurence, Bishop of 
Hélar, in Iceland (Laurentius Saga). By Ernar Hariipa- 
son. ‘Translated from the Icelandic by OLtver Exton, late 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch 
hand-made paper, royal 16mo, 5s. 


Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. Howarp 
Crawtey. Forming a Volume of the “ Falcon” Editioa of 
the Plays of Shakspeare. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by A. W. Verity, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Harness University Prizeman. Forming a 
Volume of the “ Falcon ” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. 
Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A Practical German Grammar. 
With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. S. Beresrorp- 
Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
Also, sold separately :— 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS PROSE. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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